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Life of Rancé. By CHATEAUBRIAND (Vie de Raneé. 
Par CHATEAUBRIAND). Bruxelles, 1844. 
Tuts little volume has attracted much notice in Paris, 
more from the name attached to it than from its merits 
as a biography, for a work of which class it possesses 
few, if any, of the most necessary requisites. In a short 
preface, CHATEAUBRIAND tells us it has been a labour, 
not of love to the subject, but of love to the Abbé Se- 
guise, at whose urgent request it was compiled, and 
almost every page bears evidence to the repugnance 
which the author confesses to have entertained towards 
it. Consequently, not having been performed with 
heart and soul, the Vie de Rancé cannot rank among the 
best works of its kind; but in place of this, it has other 
merits ; merits personal and temporary, which, though 
at present they may fully compensate in particular in- 
terest what is wanting in the whole, will not give a 
lasting existence to what is deficient in substantial worth. 
CHATEAUBRIAND has written as though he were de- 
tailing a series of facts or ideas to a ready listener,—to 
one who would never interrupt, though the strain were not 
always perfectly connected; and hence we have remarks 
upon ay | name, every incident which may have oc- 
curred to him during his task; indeeed, he seems to 
have indulged in them with comparative pleasure, as a 
means of relieving himself from the very burden of 
Rance’sname. Few, therefore, will be much interested in 
it who are not previously well acquainted with the times 
of Louis XIV. As little as possible has been told us 
of Rance himself, but a great deal of every one else; 
therefore, any one who expects from it full information 
on the mind and circumstances of a character of great 
power and originality, the reformer, or, more properly, 
the founder of La Trappe, will be sadly disappointed. 
RANcE was born in January 1626, and early thrown 
among the evils and advantages of a court life, which 
poset on him the effects usual upon young minds. 
n the course of pleasure and dissipation, varied with 
occasional study, for which he had so many examples to 
follow, his life was passed until about his thirty-seventh 
year, when that change of habits and feelings ascribed 
to the romantic story of his love for Madame De Mont- 
bazon, but more probably the development of ideas 
long cherished and ready to burst forth with fury at 
the first severe shock to his mind, began to manifest 
themselves to the world. CHATEAUBRIAND does not 
clear up the mystery.that hangs over this story. He 
brings forward extracts from the supporters of the dif- 
ferent sides, but makes no deduction to assist the help- 
less reader, whoremains as ignorant as before. One 
point is certain, that the death of the Duchesse De 
Montbazon produced such an effect upon him, that 
he left all that had hitherto interested or even absorbed 
time, and shut himself up in his country house. In the 
course of time he gave up all his wealth to monasteries 
and charity, and took refuge in La Trappe. There, 
after a series of troubles and opposition, he was ap- 
pointed Resident Abbé, and, ere long, secured to it the 
fame it has ever since retained. The bad management 
and abuses then existing in the monastery, and the dis- 
sipation of its members, required precisely such un- 
bending principles of action and sternness of rule as the 
bigoted and enthusiastic RANcE was admirably fitted 
to exercise. Some extracts on the subject of the mo- 
nastic habits may be interesting. 
‘‘ They are to rise at two for matins ; the time between each 
ringing of the bell must be short, in order to give no oppor- 
tunity for idleness. In church, the deportment must be modest ; 
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all inclinations of the body and genuflexions must be simul- 
taneously done by all. From the commencement of matins to 
the first psalm, they are to remain uncovered. 

** In the dormitory, the head is never to be turned, and the 
demeanour must be grave. No one is ever to enter into an- 
other’s cell. They are to sleep on a rough mattress, never 
exceeding half a foot in thickness. The bolster is to be of 
long straws; the bed itself of planks upon tressles. ‘It is in 
the obscurity of their cells,’ says M. Charles Nodier in his 
Méditations du Clottre, that Rancé concealed his regrets, and 
that ingenious mind, which at the early age of nine perceived 
the beauties of Anacreon, in the flower of his age embraced 
austerities which must astonish our feebleness.’ 

‘* During the time of recreation, all news of the day must be 
banished. Abroad, they must retire with a book to a part of 
the woods beyond the reach of all seculars. 

“In the infirmary, the invalid is never to complain. An 
invalid should always have the figure of death before his eyes, 
and should fear nothing so much as living.” 


The observances with regard to the relatives of the 
monks are touching :— 

‘‘Tf a near relative of a monk be dead, such as the father 
or mother, the Abbé prays for him without mentioning his 
name, so that every one is as much interested as if it were his 
own father ; added to which, the intelligence causes no grief, 
uneasiness, or distraction to that brother who is really con- 
cerned. The natural family was thus destroyed ; the family 
of God was substituted in its place. Each one wept for his 
own father as often as he wept for the unknown father of a 
brother in penitence.”’ 


The celebrated contest between RANcE and Mabillon, 
on the subject of cultivating letters in monastic seclu- 
sion, occupies a considerable portion of the volume. To 
the honour of both be it said, it was throughout con- 
ducted as between Christians conscious of their high 
mission and of the beauty of charity. How different, as 
the biographer observes, to the “ bitterness of know- 
ledge” between Milton and Salmasius. 

CHATEAUBRIAND conceives that, by research, some 
of Rance’s youthful letters to Mad. De Montbazon 
might be brought to light; but he adds one of those 
observations so numerous in these pages,—observations 
reflecting directly the mind and the age, and we may say 
temper of the writer, “that he has no longer timé to 
occupy himself with such follies.” 

Some letters scattered here and there, especially one 
from Rance to M. De Braucas, on the charge of Janse- 
nism, pressed against him, evidence at once the dignity 
and energy of his character, and also—a point of second- 
rate importance — his vigour, nay, almost eloquence of 
style. On this CHATEAUBRIAND observes :— 

‘¢ Rancé has written much. His ruling feeling is a pas- 
sionate hatred of life ; that which is inexplicable is the in- 
surmountable barrier he has placed between himself and his 
readers. Never do we meet with a confession. Never does 
he speak of his actions, his errors, or his repentance. He 
comes before the public without deigning to tell them who he 
is—it is not worth the trouble of explaining himself to a 
creature. His history is secreted in himself, and thus falls 
back again into his heart. He teaches men to conduct them- 
selves with brutality towards each other; to feel no pity for 
their evils. Complain not, you are made for the cross—you 
are bound there. You will never come down, Go to death. 
Only strive that your patience may gain you some favour in 
the eyes of the Eternal. Nothing can be more disheartening 
than this doctrine. A mixture of stoicism and fatalism only 
softened by a few scattered accents of mercy coming from 
Christianity. We understand now how Rancé saw so many 
die without being moved ; how he looked upon the slightest 
alleviation of sufferings as weakness, almost as sin.”’ 

His famous treatise On Monastic Sanctity expresses 
the same ideas, “perhaps more fully worked out, 
always hard, but admirably expressed.” His letters, if 
collected, would be innumerable, but merely evidence 
the same dominant passion. He was in the habit of 





burning all the letters he received, except those of a de- 
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famatory nature. CHATEAUBRIAND asks, “ was it 
humility, or pride?” 

‘‘ The abbess of a well-known convent of Paris having read 
his work, De la Sainteté et des Devoirs de la Vie Monastique, 
would no longer allow music in her convent. She wrote re- 
specting it to Rancé. He returned the following answer: 
‘Music is not consistent with an order so pure and holy as 
yours ; is it possible that your sisters can be so blind and have 
their eyes so closed, that they perceive not they would be in- 
troducing an abuse from which they should be entirely free ?’ 
Rancé was of the opinion of the Spartan magistrates: they 
fined Terpander for having added two strings to his lyre. The 
nuns persisted. The world now laugh at their disputes, which 
then it deemed likely to overthrow the community. It ter- 
minated in the way which Virgil tells us the combats of bees 
are appeased—a little dust thrown in the air put an end to the 
fray. The sisters who would sing caught colds; they saw in 
this that the hand of Providence was upon them. Rancé, 
moreover, was right. Music is the medium between material 
and intellectual nature. She can rob love of its terrestrial 
covering, or give form to an angel ; according to the listener’s 
frame of mind her melodies are either thoughts or caresses.”’ 

Some years before his death he was a victim to dis- 
orders of a severe nature, which at length confined him 
entirely to his chair. He died in 1700, at the age of 74, 
having, as CHATEAUBRIAND remarks, spent thirty- 
seven years in expiation of the thirty-seven passed in the 
follies of the world. 








A Selection from the Writings of Henry R. Cleveland ; 
with a Memoir. By Georce 8. Hittarp. Printed 
for private distribution. 1844. 

Tue subject of this brief but elegantly-written memoir 
was born in Lancaster, U.S. in the year 1808, and, re- 
ceiving an excellent early education, in 1823 he entered 
Cambridge University. Already he was remarkable for 
the unusual bent of his studies and the vigour of his 
pen. While his companions were indulging in light 
literature, by way of relief from the severer tasks imposed 
upon them by their tutors, the young CLEVELAND 
turned from classics and mathematics to pore over trea- 
tises in ethics and political economy. Such were his re- 
creations. He received his degree in 1827, and imme- 
diately undertook the joint mastership of the High 
School at Genesao, New York. He frequently attributed 
much of his subsequent success to the peculiar exercise 
of the mental powers and the strong control over the 
feelings demanded by the duties of education; and he 
was fortunate to discover in the neighbourhood many 
families of refined taste and accomplishment, by whom 
he was received on the footing of intimate acquaintance, 
and to whose circles he certainly contributed as much by 
his intellectual powers as he gathered from them in 
politesse, ‘Their hospitality was unbounded, and he 
looked back to the short period he had spent in that de- 
lightful society as the happiest of his life and the most 
influential upon his character. 

But a severe fever compelled him to quit this charming 
retreat, and in 1829 he returned to Cambridge, much 
shattered in his health. He had, however, worthily oc- 
cupied the tedious time of his slow recovery ; he had read 
with attention and delight the best of the old English 
authors, among whom he was wont to rate the most 
highly, as a study for those who are engaged in com- 
position, the vigorous and graphic writings of Chaucer, 
and he always recommended their attentive perusal as 
calculated to supply the aptest words and to discipline 
the mind to distinctness of conceptions. His favourites 


in classical literature were Livy and Cicero, whose works 
he read again and again, and doubtless they not a little 
conduced to form the character of his own style, which 
had the excellence of stateliness, though sometimes 
passing into the fault of pedantry. 


Having spent the winter at Cuba, in the spring of 
1831 he paid a visit to Europe, passing two months in 
England, and then he proceeded to Paris, where he re- 
mained for a year, having accepted the post of secretary 
to Mr. Rives, the minister of the United States. But 
neither the duties of his office nor the gaieties of the 
capital of fashion could divert him from his pursuit of 
literature. He availed himself of the opportunity to 
plunge still more deeply into Latin, and to make himself 
master of French. He next visited Switzerland, whose 
mountain sublimities made a deep impression upon his 
mind, and thence he passed into Italy, where his taste 
for art and literature received a new impulse. In De- 
cember he returned to his official duties, and spent the 
winter in Paris. 

Early in the following year, finding his health revived, 
and having accomplished the other objects of his pil- 
grimage, he sought his native land again, and in Au- 
gust he was appointed Proctor at Cambridge College, 
and now it was that he began to turn to account the 
stores of knowledge and taste which he had accumulated 
during his residence in the old world. He varied his 
duties as private tutor by the composition of a number 
of essays, which he contributed to the American Quarterly 
Review, and other periodicals, and which obtained great 
celebrity for the singular grace of their style, and the 
rich stores of learning, with which they were adorned, 
and yet so unostentatiously that the most malicious critic 
was unable to accuse him of wielding the pen of the 
pedant. 

In the year 1834, in conjunction with his friend Mr. 
E. L. Cushing, he opened a school at Boston, upon a 
plan which he had previously submitted to the public in 
a clever work called, Remarks on the Classical Educa- 
tion of Boys, by a Teacher. The biographer asserts that 
so great is the merit of this volume, it ought to be 
reprinted and generally circulated, as a mine of wisdom 
on the difficult subject of which it treats. 

The academy flourished under his direction, and in 
February 1838 he found himself in circumstances to 
justify marriage. His choice was fortunate. His wife 
was an amiable and accomplished lady, in whose 
company he gave full scope to his tastes for literary pur- 
suits, luxuriating in books and pens amid his delicious 
residence at Pine Bank, with its “breezy lawns, the 
beautiful belt of trees which skirts its borders, its wind- 
ing walks, and gentle waves that die away upon its peb- 
bled shore.” 

The various character of his literary works will be 
seen by the selection of the titles of afew of them. He 
wrote upon Politics of Europe, Classic Mythology, Music 
of Nature, Spenser’s Poetical Works, Scenes in Europe, 
Classic Mythology, Cicero, A Life of ‘Hudson. 

But, besides these writings, he contrived to read ex- 
tensively, and at times he delivered public lectures. 
He had succeeded moreover in mastering almost all the 
languages of Europe. Mr. Hiuiarp adds to these 
accomplishments 

‘A knowledge of architecture and of music. His taste in 
architecture may be gathered from his article on that subject, 
reprinted in the present volume. His accuracy of eye and 
just perception of form naturally qualified him to judge of the 
merit of buildings, and this power had been improved by a 
study of the best works on architecture. With music he was 
well acquainted, both theoretically and practically. He had 
studied the laws of harmony and the principles of musical 
composition with a thoroughness not common in an amateur, 
and musical performances were to him a source of the deepest 
pleasure ; and though capable of enjoying and comprehending 
the highest excellence, he was exempt from that morbid fasti- 
diousness which is displeased with any thing short of it. His 
favourite instrument was the organ, and he played upon it 
with skill, taste, and feeling. His touch, in particular,— 
which is a natural gift, depending upon physical organization, 





and which may be improved but not created by practice,—was 
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uncommonly fine. A simple strain of melody often acquired, 
from his manner of playing, a depth of expression which was 
never reached by more brilliant pcrformers.”’ 


A considerable portion of the volume before us is de- 
voted to aselection from his publications, his unpublished 
lectures, and his correspondence. They certainly some- 
what disappoint us on a second perusal. When first we 
read, we were charmed by a pomp of language that 
marched, as it were, to music, each sentence rounded to 
suit the ear and voice. Their scholarship, too, is remark- 
able. But, on a second perusal, some of these surface 
charms were lost, and then it was plain that the thoughts 
did not always justify the style; common-places were 
found not unfrequently to be decked out in an impos- 
ing array of words, and there might be seen occa- 
sionally a substitution of sound for sense, the besetting 
sin of grandiloquent writers. But these are rare faults, 
which ‘l'ne Critic is bound to notice, but which are 
not likely to disturb the delight the reader cannot 
fail to draw from his many merits. 

In November 1842, his health again declined, and 
again he resorted to Cuba. During the voyage thither, 
and his rambles over the island, he kept up a constant 
correspondence with his friends, in which he drew some 
exquisite pictures of tropical scenery and vividly de- 
scribed the men and manners whom chance threw in his 
way. We cannot resist taking from this portion of the 
volume his account of the Great Comet, of which we in 
England saw only a part of the tail, but which neverthe- 
less excited so much wonder and fear. 

THE COMET OF 1842. 

‘¢ When we had been out just one week, I was walking the 
deck a little after sunset, when my attention was attracted by 
a singular appearance in the western sky. At the first mo- 
ment, my thought was, that it was a lunar rainbow, partly 
formed, but an instant after, I saw that there were no clouds, 
and that it could not be. It extended in a clear column of 
light, like the aurora, from the horizon to a height of about 
twenty degrees: yet we watched it for nearly an hour, when it 
disappeared, without observing more than this solitary column 
of light. It did not act like the aurora, and was not in the 
right part of the heavens, being in the south-west ; or, as the 
mate expressed it, it was about ‘a-beam of sunset.’ It died 
away in the course of an hour, and I thought no more of it. 
The next evening, to the astonishment of all of us, there was 
the same bright column of light ; it was higher up in the hea- 
vens, and we now perceived that it did not shoot up from the 
horizon, but terminated ina bright star, or ball of fire; and 
we concluded, that it must be a comet of greater size, in ap- 
pearance at least, than any which had ever before visited our 
system. Sublime, indeed, did the mystery seem to us, of this 
fiery phantom ofthe night, which had thus all suddenly ap- 
peared in our firmament, unheralded by astronomical prophe- 
cies, unheard of, unexpected. How impenetrable to us is its 
appearance ; we, a separated speck of human life, cut off from 
all intercourse with men, ona boundless sea! How I have 
longed, and now long, to break the spell,—to know what it is, 
whence it comes, and why! even the most vague speculations, 
from men of intelligence, would be satisfactory to me. How I 
long to know what the astronomers say of it; why they did 
not know of its coming ; whether it has ever before been seen, 
or whether it has been flying in its immeasurable orbit since 
the creation, and has only now, for the first time, reached our 
universe, and come to claim a fellowship with the sun and the 
stars! It impresses me with a feeling of awe, which is in- 
creased, perhaps, by the profound ignorance in which T must 
remain for the present concerning it. There, nightly, it flames 
in the western sky, stretching far across the heavens, in the 
pathway of the stars; perhaps for countless ages it has been 
wandering in infinite space, till it has reached a solitude where 
creation ceases,—a desert of systems, which is beyond the 
reach of the most distant suns,—where the rays from the solar 
ystem are wearied out and fade into darkness, before they 
pierce the inconceivable distance. Perhaps it has now, for the 
first time, arrived within the genial circle of created worlds, 
and is rejoicing in their brightness. Perhaps it will wander 


till its next return shall witness the death of creation,—the 
sun blackened in the firmament, the stars shooting madly from 
their spheres, the earth shrivelled and burned with fire, and 
the nations gathered before their Maker. 1 shall not be able 
to hear any thing about it, till I reach Havana again. Here I 
can only learn that it was seen two nights earlier than we ob- 
served it, which was the 4th of March. I cannot help think- 
ing of the tumult its appearance will create among Miller's 
people, and the numbers it will add to his band; of the con- 
sternation and amazement it will cause; and I could laugh 
outright to funcy the wise looks of the astronomers, upon 
whom the comet seems fairly to have stolen a march.”’ 


Although his tour revived him for a while, it was only 
to endure a more rapid relapse. In April, he reached 
New Orleans on his return home, and there was joined by 
his friend Emerson. On the 6th of May they embarked 
together in a steamer for St. Louis. But his disease 
suddenly assumed a form that indicated a fatal and an 
early termination. In seven days he was so reduced 
that, on their arrival at St. Louis, he was obliged to be 
carried from the steamer to the hotel. Thence he never 
departed alive. He grew worse daily; and on the 12th 
of June he breathed his last, his wife having arrived on 
the previous day, and his friend Emerson attending upon 
him with unwearied patience, and closing his eyes. 

His biographer thus beautifully draws the character of 
CLEVELAND, and of his writings :— 


‘* Mr. Cleveland’s moral character was strengthened and 
supported by a deep-seated principle of religious faith. The 
religious sentiment was first awakened in his heart upon his 
mother’s knee and in his mother’s arms, and these early im- 
pressions grew with his growth and clung to him through life. 
Submission to the will of God in hours of trial and discipline, 
and gratitude for the many blessings with which his life was 
crowned, were constant states of mind with him. His was 
never a repining spirit. He never felt that he had deserved 
more than he had received. He was grateful for the gift of 
life, for the affections with which it was so blessed and hal- 
lowed, and for the opportunities of self-improvement and use- 
fulness which had been granted to him. His character had 
the crowning charm of humility. Upon the public services of 
religion he was always a regular attendant, and of late years 
he had been a careful and habitual student of the Bible. The 
triumph of his religious faith was seen in that hour when it is 
ever most severely tried—in the hour of death. His last mo- 
ments were brightened and sustained by those consolations 
and supports which Christianity alone can give. He died as a 
Christian should die, and as a Christian only can di. 

‘* Bat, by more than all things else, Mr, Cleveland was dis- 
tinguished by the warmth, the depth, and the constancy of his 
affections. To love and be beloved were strong necessities of 
his nature. Kindness awakened in him a lively sense of gra- 
titude, and his sympathy was ever quick and responsive. In 
the gratification of the affections furnished by the society of his 
family and friends, he found the chief happiness of his life. 
In the various relations of son, brother, husband, and father, 
he was most exemplary; always affectionate, self-forgetting, 
and thoughtful of others. Between him and his friends there 
was the sunshine of perfect love and unbroken confidence. 
With them he knew no reserve. He shared with them his 
thoughts, his purposes, his hopes, and his fears. Towards 
them his countenance was never turned but with the most 
animating expression of kindness and affection. In their so- 
ciety his powers expanded and his nature seemed to breathe its 
genial atmosphere. In his looks aud tones, his words of wel- 
come and the cordial grasp of his hand, there was a persuasive 
power, which gave assurance to the self-distrustful and made 
the sensitive feel unconstrained. He was not strongly influ- 
enced by new faces or novel associations. The presence of 
strangers rather checked than aided the fiow of his mind; nor 
did he take much pleasure in large assemblies and the pres- 
sure of well-dressed crowds. Powerful excitements were 
always rather oppressive to his gentle and sensitive nature. 
He far preferred the charm of familiar faces, and the music of 
familiar voices; to be surrounded by a few friends, when, 
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again into the unfathomable abyss, and continue to wander, | its surface. His tastes were strongly domestic. In more 
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than one family he was received upon the familiar footing of 
an inmate, before he had gathered round him a household of 
his own; and after that time, he found under his own roof the 
elements of a happy and a useful life. Day after day glided 
tranguilly by in literary studies, and his wearied powers sought 
no other refreshment than could be supplied by the society of 
his family and friends. It is with scenes like these that his 
image will ever be associated in the hearts of his friends, with 
the circle that gathers round the winter fireside, with the quiet 
stroll in the long lingering twilight of summer, with the occu- 
pations and interests which make up the charm of the hallowed 
words of Family and Home. 


These records of the lives of literary men, however 
brief, are so entirely within the province of Tue Critic, 
as the Journal of Literature and of all connected with it, 
that we cannot permit a man of any note to pass unre- 
corded here; and Henry R, CLEVELAND, though his 
fame was more American than European, has enough of 
reputation to claim a place among the sons of genius. 








SCIENCE. 


Health of the Skin. By W. C. Denpy. 
TuEReE cannot be a doubt that the general health is 
materially affected by the state of the skin. A large 
portien of the excretions of the body—the materials 
which it discharges after it has extracted from them all 
that is necessary for its uses—are thrown off through 
the pores of the skin, not merely, as is commonly sup- 
posed, in the form of a sensible perspiration, but every 
moment is the process proceeding in the shape of invi- 
sible perspiration; the quantity discharged in this latter 
form being in the whole considerably greater than that 
removed in the sensible shape of actual perspiration. 
Whatever closes the pores or impedes their operation is, 
therefore, seriously injurious to the health, by forcing 
an unnatural action in some other organ, for the purpose 
of relieving the frame from the particles, which if not 
removed, would destroy life. This irregularity, long 
continued, induces disease of the organ or organs which 
have been required to perform the additional duty thus 
imposed upon them, and the result is a general derange- 
ment of the health, great suffering, and death. The 
importance of keeping up a continual action of the skin 
will be apparent from this view of the consequences of 
neglect. ‘The manner of doing this will be by avoiding 
sudden transitions from heat to cold, or vice versd; by 
wearing flannel next the skin; by regular exercise; by 
frequent ablution; by baths; and by constant care to 
remove by medical aid any eruptions that may shew 
themselves upon the surface of the skin. Mr. Denpy’s 
work may be consulted with advantage for more minute 
instructions, but it has the great fault of being too 
technical to be very useful to the public, who require to 
have the truths of science explained to them in the 
one of every-day life. This Mr. Denpy has not 

one. 








The Illustrated History of Alcohol. By Dr. Freperic 
R. Lees. Gilpin, Bishopsgate-street, London. 
Tu aim of this book and the earnestness of the writer 
go far to disarm criticism on the manner in which it is 
executed. Dr. Lexs is a powerful advocate for tee- 
totalism, and a vehement enemy of all liquors which 
may intoxicate. The knowledge displayed in the chemical 
history of alcohol, which forms the first part of this work, 
if put in a more attractive and readable shape, might do 
much good, while, as it at present stands, it will, we fear, 
make no converts to his system. An Appendix contains 
some account of a passage of arms between the Author 
and a Mr. JEAFFRESON, and the latter gentleman seems, 
by his opponent’s account, to have been worsted in the 
wordy encounter. In another Appendix we have an 





account of some dissections of the stomach by an Ame- 
rican physician, Professor SewA.t, illustrated by pic« 
tures of a drunkard’s stomach. 

The style throughout is far too much of the disputant, 
and the enthusiast does not keep the links of his 
argument clearly before his readers, because he so fre- 
quently breaks them himself. The presence of strong 
feeling in the midst of scientific arguments is also apt 
to lessen the confidence of the unlearned reader in the 
accuracy of the statements; as, for instance, when we 
have an analysis of “ Baruey as the Creator sends it,” 
and “ Maur as man by Sabbath-breaking makes it.” If 
the book were much compressed and weeded of the 
irrelevant matter, and the inferences plainly associated 
with the reasons, it would be of much service to the 
cause of temperance, for it would then be read by those 
who at present differ from the author, as well as by 
his own party. 








VOYAGES AND TRAVELS. 


Ireland, Scotland, and England. By J. G. Kout. 
London, 1844, Chapman and Hall. 
TuovGu the above title-page is prefixed to this portion 
of The Foreign Library, the letter-press contains only 
M. Kounv’s account of his tour through England and 
Wales. The work, as far as it goes, is extremely inter- 
esting. We like to know what intelligent foreigners 
think of us. We feel curious to ascertain what impression 
our customs, manners, trade, agriculture, antiquities, and 
progress in arts and civilization generally make on keen 
and competent observers, to whom these are new. We 
enjoy their surprise at the extent of our commerce, 
docks, shipping, railroads, and machinery. We take an 
honest pride in their eulogiums on our parks, chateaux, 
cathedrals, and splendid watering-places. We exult in 
the admiration they express at the superior wealth, neat- 
ness, and comfort so universally diffused, and the per- 
sonal freedom we enjoy. Nor are we so prejudiced, or 
so opiniated, as to wince, or take offence, at any remarks 
or animadversions, offered in a candid spirit, on those 
abuses and defects to which, in common with all other 
communities and human institutions, our own must 
necessarily be obnoxious. On the contrary, we are will- 
ing to hear—and hearing, to profit by them. M. Koni 
appears to have regarded us principally as a manufac- 
turing nation. He dedicated his time and attention 
chiefly to Birmingham, Manchester, the Potteries, New- 
castle, Leeds, Liverpool, and the Slate Quarries. ‘The 
capital he scarcely mentions—his account of Oxford is 
meagre—the Isle of Wight he dismisses in two pages— 
while Bath, Bristol, Brighton, Cambridge, Devonport, 
Norwich, and the Lakes, with many other places of in- 
terest and importance, are not noticed at all. Where 
he has at allentered into details, M. Kout is, as 
usual, entertaining. He is quite as willing to praise 
as to censure; and though he is apt to generalize too 
much, and judge us by the standard of his own country 
(a defect which no traveller, perhaps, can be wholly free 
from), M. Kou is seldom illiberal, and never coarse. 
He is somewhat careless, however, in his statistics, and 
has, in some instances, given credit to reports only circu- 
lated and believed by the vulgar. For example, while he 
gives to Manchester a population of 354,000, he rates 
that of Sheffield at only 70,000; and calls the Marquis 
of ANGLESEA “a 300,000/. a year man.” No doubt his 
lordship would be glad if M. Kout could prove his 
words, or certify that his income amounted to even one 
moiety of that sum. We suspect he attributes the de- 
struction of the Chapter House at Durham to the 
clergy upon no better authority. The cathedral, too, he 
styles “a noble pile,” as it unquestionably is, vet calls 
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that of Salisbury “little,” whereas, except in length, the 
latter is the larger building. 

Our tourist first visits Birmingham, a town of 200,000 
inhabitants and one statue—‘a Nelson of the smallest 
size ’—-an observation characteristic of a nation so fond 
of statues as the Germans. He speaks in high terms of 
the Town Hall and New School, but describes the work- 
house as regulated “ on an antiquated plan,” and wholly 
inadequate to the wants of the town. Of course, he is 
delighted as well as astonished at the manufactories—es- 
pecially of small arms. After observing that by a singular 
coincidence the exact number of muskets manufactured 
at Birmingham between 1804 and 1815 agrees with the 
number of human beings destroyed in the war during 
the same period—a calculation more curious than exact 
—he informs us that 


‘¢ All muskets manufactured at Birmingham must be sub- 
mitted to a test imposed by Government, which takes place in 
what is called the ‘ proof-house.’ Muskets that have stood 
this test are stamped. I went to see this interesting proof- 
house. I was told that every musket was there filled with a 
charge five times as powerful as that which it was expected to 
carry when in ordinary use. There are rooms in which the 
proofing cartridges are prepared, others in which the muskets 
are loaded, and a place called ‘the hole,’ where they are dis- 
charged. This is managed in the following manner: the 
loaded muskets, 100 or 120 at a time, are placed side by side 
on a low scaffolding, upon which it is possible to fasten them 
completely. Their mouths are turned towards the inner walls 
of the room, where the bullets fly into a heap of sand. The 
walls of the room are of great strength and thickness, and the 
doors and windows are strongly barricaded with iron; a train 
of powder is then laid, running over the touchhole of each 
piece, to a small opening, where it is fired. On the occasion 
of my visit, 120 muskets, intended for the navy, were tried. 
These are of larger calibre than those in use in the army. 
After the discharge had taken place, a little time was allowed 
for the smoke to clear away before we entered the proof-room, 
where we found that seven barrels had burst, but that 113 had 
stood the test. The superintendent of the establishment told 
me, that sometimes as many as twenty out of a hundred would 
burst, but very often also fewer than seven. If we take five 
or six per cent. as the average, it gives us a high idea of the 
excellent workmanship of English gunmakers. We were told 
that not long ago, a workman, who had been detected in some 
little peculation, found means to secrete himself in the proof- 
room, where he placed his body immediately in front of the 
oan He was found quite dead, and pierced by six 

ullets. 


From Birmingham, M. Kout proceeds to Stafford - 
shire. He is delighted with English rural life :— 


‘« At the first farm-house I visited, every piece of bacon was 
found wrapped up separately in paper, as a protection against 
flies. What farmer in Germany would have dreamt of such a 
precaution? The floors and staircases of the house were 
neatly carpeted, and the rooms were patterns of tidiness. In 
the farmer’s own room hung a map of the county. He regaled 
us hospitably with primrose-wine, currant-wine, and other 
native delicacies, described by Goldsmith in his Vicar of 
Wakefield” (a great favourite with all Germans). ‘‘In the 
garden were roses and other flowers, tended with as much care 
as if a scientific gardener had formed part of his establishment. 
* %* j}¥« %* * Jn his stable, he shewed us some lovely 
little pigs, and in his own person he presented an excellent 
specimen of what is usually called a ‘jolly fellow,’ having a 
cheerful, well-fed, well-contented, ‘ well-to-do’ look about 
every part of him.’ 


After seeing the wild cattle at Chartley, our tourist in- 
spected ‘I'rentham, where the custom of giving a dole of 
bread and beer to every traveller who chooses to apply 
for it is still kept up by the Duke of SurHeRLAND. 
Hundreds sometimes receive this dole in the course of 
one day. Pass we on to the Potteries :— 

‘* On approaching from Newcastle-under-Lyme,”’ observes 
our traveller, ‘‘ Burslem and Hanley are seen lying somewhat 
high, and the view that presents itself is unique inits kind. A 


stranger might be tempted to believe he saw a vast line of forti- 
fications rising before him. The surrounding hills are all 
crowned with the lofty columns and the huge pyramids of the 
chimneys, and with the great rounded furnaces, of which 
dozens are often seen close together, looking like colossal 
bomb-mortars. The high roofs of the drying-houses, the mag- 
nificent warehouses, and the massy walls that inclose the whole 
great establishment or ‘workhouse bank,’ with the piles of 
clay, flints, bones, cinders, and other matters, serve rather to 
strengthen the illusion. Nor does the scene lose in interest as 
you proceed through the district. Between the great work- 
house banks lie scattered the small houses of the shopkeepers, 
the workmen, the painters, the engravers, the colourmen, and 
others, while here and there the intervals are filled up by 
churches and chapels, or by the stately houses of those who 
have grown rich by pottery—the Wedgewoods, Spodes, Wiel- 
dons, Parkers, Davenports, &c., all people who from potters 
have become millionaires, and from millionaires, members of 
Parliament, high sheriffs, and proprietors of stately mansions 
and broad lands. From one place to another you pass along 
roads constructed with as much care as the floor of a ball-room. 
Nor are means of communication of a higher order wanted. 
A huge canal traverses the district, and a magnificent system 
of railroads places it in immediate communication with Man- 
chester, Birmingham, Liverpool, London, &c. ; thus enabling 
the potters to forward their wares to the best markets, and at the 
same time to receive the ponderous raw material required by 
them—their coals, of which they burn 8,000 tons a week ; their 
china clay, of which they receive yearly 7,000 tons from Corn- 
wall ; their soapstone, of which the same county furnishes 
them with 5,000 tons ; the flints, of which incalculable quan- 
tities come to them from Ireland and Wales; the gold, of 
which they are said to consume every year to the amount of 
33,000/.; besides the clay from Devonshire, and the bones, 
and many other articles which are supplied to them from all 
parts of England. * * * Omnibuses ply at all hours be- 
tween the different places belonging to the Potteries, and I did 
not fail to take advantage of these conveyances to visit all the 
most important points. The carriages were generally crowded 
with workmen, clerks, and artists ; engravers with their cop- 
per-plates or pictures under their arms, or painters armed 
with rolls of paper, containing probably new designs. Not 
only were the carriages filled, but they might fairly be said to 
be hung with passengers, for many seemed satisfied if they 
could but cling with one foot and one hand. The great object 
is to save time, and the omnibuses always drive fast. Comfort 
is quite a secondary consideration. When I started from Han- 
ley, the driver seated himself on my lap, aud then asked me 
whether I was comfortable !”’ 


M. Kout pronounces our porcelain inferior to that of 
Dresden, Berlin, and Sevres, especially in the painting. 
On the other hand, he admits that 


‘‘ The English earthenware is, in fact, one of the finest and 
most complete articles in the world ; and if all other things 
were equally perfect, this would be a world of perfection in- 
deed. We know little of English earthenware in Germany, 
beyond tea-pots and milk-jugs, partly because we are content 
to put up with things of an inferior quality, and partly because 
many of the articles in common use in England have not yet 
become matters of necessity to us. It would be difficult to 
enumerate all the articles here manufactured of clay. There 
are tea and coffee services of all imaginable sizes and kinds, 
ornamented in the most varied manner, and yet always in good 
taste.’’ 

From the Potteries M. Kont directs his course to 
Chester, where he is much amused with “the Rows” 
and the promenade on the town walls, but denies the 
authenticity of the tomb of Henry of Germany, whom 
he contends was buried at Spire. Of Eton Hall he 
speaks in high terms, and, crossing the Mersey at Birk- 
enhead, reaches Liverpool. Here he is struck with the 
extent and magnificence of the docks and public build- 
ings, the forests of shipping, the floating church, the 
zoological garden, the cemetery, the splendid railroad 
terminus, and above all, the prodigious export trade 
carried on; the statistics and nature of which, together 
with the causes of its rapid increase, M. Kou enters into 
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at some length. We have only room to extract his de- 
scription of a fight between two hyenas at the zoological 
garden. 

‘‘ Like most of the animals, the hyenas began to be very 
restless at the usual feeding-time approached, and went round 
and round each other, like two horses in an oil-mill, grumbling 
and gnashing their teeth all the while. Oné was considerably 
larger and stronger than the other, and the smaller fellow of 
the two seemed to have his imagination very much excited 
betorehand by the prospect of the handsome joint about to be 
served up tohim. Perhaps he feared his more vigorous com- 
panion might have some unlawful designs upon the said joint, 
and perhaps the occurrence of former appropriations of the 
kind might be fresh in his recollection. Be this as it may, the 
little fellow was decidedly in an ill-humour, and at last, setting 
his hair on end, withdrew into a corner of the cage and sat 
grinning and shewing his teeth at the big one, who continued 
his rotary promenade some time longer, till at last some 
remark of the little one’s, unintelligible to me, seemed to give 
particular offence, and the big fellow suddenly stood still, set 
his hair also on an end, and howled and grinned most potently. 
The explosion was at last brought about by one of the specta- 
tors throwing a stone at the head of the smaller hyena. The 
creature may have supposed the insult to have come from his 
companion ; at all events, the two were at close fight with one 
another in an instant. The blood of the odious creatures soon 
began to flow, and the combative little champion soon got the 
worst of it—so much so, that I apprehended he would soon 
lose his life under the feet of his more powerful antagonist. 
The keepers, however, were not long in making their appear- 
ance. They separated the combatants, and laid a stick be- 
tween them. Immediately the two animals withdrew respect- 
fully to the opposite corners of their cage, ogling the innocent 
and motionless stick with such submissive looks as the frogs in 
the fable are said to have cast on the log that Jupiter gave them for 
aking. When the keepers were gone, the creatures crept forward 
a little, and timidly smelt the stick from their respective sides, 
and at the two opposite ends, but neither ventured to overstep 
the barrier, and trembling evidently all over, they continued 
at a peaceful distance, and as quiet as mice, till they received 
their food.” 


From Liverpool, M. Kout proceeds to North Wales, 
where he remarks a great similarity between the natives 
and the Tyrolese. Here he visits various slate-quarries 
—ascends Snowden, is delighted with the old harper at 
the inn at Beddgelart, and embarks at Holyhead, where 
we lose sight of him until he re-enters England at Car- 
lisle, whence he directs his course to Manchester, vid 
Newcastle, Durham, York, and Leeds, of all which 
places his account will be found interesting. 

We now come to the most important feature in M. 
Kou.’s work. Few capitals, and certainly no manu- 
facturing town in the world, present such food for spe- 
culation to the tourist and philosopher as Manchester. 
In the cellars, stews, and gin-palaces of this vast pande- 
monium, Evcenr Sve might find ample materials for 
another edition of his Mysteries. Here, vice and igno- 
rance, and improvidence, with their never failing con- 
comitants—disease, penury, and treason, hold high 
revel; luxuriating with an abandon surpassed only in the 
still more pestilential and demoralizing dens of the pau- 
per population of Galway and Limerick. The vast 
amount of pauperism in Manchester, a town in which 
human skill, aided by human industry, can create gold 
faster than it can be extracted from the mine and trans- 
muted into ingots, constitutes, perhaps, one of the most 
extraordinary anomalies in our social position. But we 
cannot pause here to investigate its origin, nor have we 
space to follow M. Kou into details. He enters largely 
into all subjects cornected with this leviathan of the 

manufacturing district, and English operatives in gene- 
ral; whose condition as regards both la morale et la 
physique he describes as truly deplorable, not only in 
this country, but all parts of Europe in which they are 
employed. Let us hope the liberality of Sir R. Pex, 
and other influential personages will enable the public 


authorities of Manchester to set an example to our other 
great manufacturing towns, by providing suitable pro- 
menades for the working classes, wherein they can re- 
create their minds and bodies, and by lessening the at- 
tractions of the gin-palace and debating forum, elevate 
at once their social position, and give them 


‘* Mens sana in corpore sano.”’ 


A walk with M. Kouz through the streets of Man- 
chester, and we leave him. We set out from Market- 
street, which runs through the heart of the town. 

‘‘ This street is always busy, noisy, and interesting, and 
contains numbers of splendid shops. In the evening, its 
thousands of gas-lights glittering from the shops and 
street lamps, make it almost painfully dazzling to eyes not yet 
accustomed to these nightly illuminations of the great English 
cities. In this street the beggars of Manchester love to con- 
gregate, importuning the wealthy and the idle as they pass. 
There, in the side gutters, stand the poor broken-down manu- 
facturing labourers, moaning out their usual lamentation— 
‘ Out of employment.’ Between the idle rich and the idle 
poor, the industrious middle classes push their eager way ;— 
busy manufacturers, inspectors, overseers, clerks, and mer- 
chants. Here, at the corner of the street, stands, perhaps, 
some poor Hindoo beggar, dressed in dirty white muslin, his 
dark face surmounted by a white turban, holding the story of 
his misfortunes, written on a slip of paper in hishand. * * 
* * Let us now turn into one of the by-streets, which di- 
vergefrom Market-street—into Mosley-street, or Cooper-street, 
for instance. Here stand the great warehouses, five or six 
stories high, all large and imposing, some of them stately 
and elegant. At night these warehouses are all brilliantly 
lighted from top to bottom. On the ground floor are the 
counting-houses, where the merchants and clerks are busy all 
day long. This class is, I believe, in no town so industrious 
as Manchester; nowhere, at least, do I remember to have 
seen so many wealthy people exclusively and passionately de- 
voted to business. ‘There are people here, possessing annual 
incomes of many thousands, who work like horses all the year 
round, stinting themselves in sleep and mealtimes, and grudg- 
ing every moment given to amusement or society. Those who 
wonder at this fact should recollect that what passes for plea- 
sure with the idle and dissipated would be intolerably weary- 
ing to these ‘ men of business,’ who are as much in their 
element in the life they Jead as fish in water, and would be 
like fish ou¢ of water if they were removed to the lighter at- 
mosphere of pleasure. Business is their habit, their delight, 
their very existence ; and a place without business would be 
to them empty and joyless in the extreme. The hopes and 
fears, the gains and losses, the failures and successes, attend- 
ing their occupations, afford them an excitement as absorbing, 
and, after a time, as necessary, as the warrior feels in his 
battles, or the gamester over his faro table.”’ 


Again: suppose it six in the morning: 

‘‘ This is the hour when the great factories begin their work, 
and on every side the pavement is covered with labourers, old 
and young, men, women, and children, hastening to their 
daily employments, and clattering over the pavement with 
their wooden shoes. From the streets of the warehouses, 
whose monotonous lines are here and there broken by some 
splendid museum, music-hall, or town-hall, with its columns, 
arches, and colonnades, or by the Corinthian portico of some 
blind-asylum, hospital, or deaf and dumb institute, or else by 








the simple facade of some plain Methodist, Baptist, or Uni- 
tarian chapel, we pass on to the banks of the rivers which run 
through the city. These are three—the Wedlock, the Irla, 
and the Irwell. Here the scene varies. The rivers are inter- 
sected by an immense number of large and small bridges, in 
every form and direction. Standing upon one of these bridges, 
let us look around us a little. What an extraordinary spec- 
tacle! There stand rows and groups of huge manufactories, 
each consisting of numerous buildings, which are sometimes 
bound together by one surrounding wall. Sometimes these 
walls are fortified, and guarded, like fortresses, by vigilant 
sentinels, who allow none to pass but such as have a right to 
enter. See how eagerly these manufactories suck up, through 
pumps and buckets, the river water, which, dirty as it is, is 





invaluable to them, and which they pour back into the river in 
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black, brown, and yellow currents, after it has served their 
purposes. The river pours on its thick, muddy current through 
the streets of the city to satisfy other thirsty manufactories 
further on. The blue heavens above are hidden from us by 
the thick smoke of the huge factory chimneys, which weave a 
close impenetrable veil of brown fog between the city and the 
sky. For half a century these bridges have not basked in the 
warm glory of sunshine; only the cold faces of the moon and 
stars are permitted to look upon them, for at night the fac- 
tories rest, and the clouds disperse.’”’ 








The Travels of Marco Polo, greatly amended and enlarged ; 
with copious Notes and Maps. By Hucm Murray, 
FRSA. Edinburgh, 1844. Oliver and Boyd. 

Tuis is the thirty-eighth and concluding volume of the 
Edinburgh Cabinet Library, a series which has fully 
deserved the success which it has obtained. It is the 
only volume which is not an original work, but a more 
fitting termination to a series which has embraced com- 
plete accounts of the most important and celebrated 
countries of Asia, Africa, and America, and the progress 
of inland and maritime discovery, could hardly have been 
found than such a perfect edition of the “ Heroporus 
of the Middle Ages.” 

In two introductory chapters Mr. Murray explains 
satisfactorily the causes which led to the doubts for- 
merly entertained of the authenticity of these travels, and 
vindicates Messer Marco from the charges once 
brought against him. Indeed, now that the accuracy 
of the local descriptions has been so fully proved by the 
researches of MarspEen and Count BALDELLI Bont, 
and the narratives of Humspotpt, BurNEs, Woop, 
WeLtsreEp, and others, we can readily admit that 
the great variation of the manuscripts, rendered 
more injurious to the original work by its popu- 
larity and numerous reprints and translations, con- 


tributed as much to those doubts as the decreasing 


intercourse between the countries. Some new and 
important manuscripts have been examined in addi- 
tion to those published in 1826 by the Geographical 
Society of Paris, and no pains have been spared in 
adding notes and illustrations to verify or elucidate 
the worthy old traveller. It was suspected that 
the original was written in French, by Rustictans, 
the prison companion of Marco Poto, according to his 
dictation. One of the earliest Italian MSS. for instance, 
bore evident marks of being translated from the French 
by a person imperfectly acquainted with the language. 
One example is as amusing as it is convincing. Mention 
being made of one who was jadis roi (formerly king), 
the translator called him King Jaddis. It now ‘appears 
that Rusrictans was a native of France, and the author 
of a French book of considerable magnitude, the preface 
of which is almost identical with the prologue to the 
narrative of Poxo. 

A sketch of the embassies to the East prior to MARco 
Poo forms’a fit introduction to the travels themselves, 
which will now be more than ever interesting. The 
notices that have appeared of Marco Poto and the other 
old travellers in recent popular works, such as the Peany 
Magazine, will have excited the curiosity of numbers, who 
will be glad that so able and so perfect an edition has now 
been published, at such slight cost. When shall we again 
see such a degree of intercourse between the East and 
the West as took’place shortly after MArco’s journey? In 
the first half of the 14th century there was an archbishop 
of Kambulu; the Khan sent an embassy to the Pope, and 
an itinerary—a Murray’s Hand-book—from the Black 
Sea to Pekin was published. 














FICTION. 
High Life in New York. By Jonatuan Stick, Esq. 
of Weathersfield, Connecticut. In 2 vols. London, 
1844. How. 


LitrLe doubt can be entertained that Mr. Jonathan 
Slick, of Weathersfield, is an alias of Mr. Samuel 
Slick, of Slickville. The new dress will not disguise the 
familiar face; the voice és the voice of Sam, though it 
answers only to the name of Jonathan. 

But the humorist is not, therefore, the less welcome, 
and inasmuch as Sam’s wit was well nigh worn thread- 
bare, it will be readily admitted that the very thin veil 
he has assumed in this new adventure was a justifiable 
exercise of the privilege that permits an author to assume 
any character he may please in which to address his 
audience. 

But, like all continuations, Jonathan Slick follows his 
elder brother at humble distance. It may be that wit of 
his peculiar character wearies by frequent repetition ; 
that, the bloom of novelty brushed away, the fruit is 
judged by its intrinsic worth; that the fountain of fun 
was exhausted. Whatever of these be the cause, cer- 
tain it is that there is a manifest inferiority in the younger 
brother’s humour, which is often forced and unnatural, 
and tells how the writer toiled in its composition. 

The material out of which this narrative is spun is 
most flimsy. Jonathan is a younger brother of Sam, 
who goes to New York, tempted by the renown of his 
relative. There he is introduced to another member of 
the family, a cousin, who lives in style, notices, invites, 
and introduces him to high life in New York, to which, 
however, Jonathan soon asserts his title, by his success 
in authorship, which is characteristically occasioned by 
the publication in a newspzper of a narrative of his 
doings in the city. He first sends his letters thither, for 
the purpose of saving postage; but they made so much 
stir, that he is tempted to turn author in right earnest. 
He is lionized, and goes everywhere, and sees every 
thing; gets into debt, falls in love, and plunges into 
gambling, until, half ruined and sick of excitement, he 
turns penitent, and resolves to quit for ever the scene of 
his improvidence. But before he departs he succeeds, 
by a Yankee trick, in recovering the greater portion of 
his losses. } 

But it is upon the isolated scenes and narratives that 
Mr. Slick avowedly rests his pretensions to fame. 
Many of these exhibit the touch of the same vigorous 
pencil whose caricatures have already twice set the world 
grinning. But, upon the whole, this new volume is in- 
ferior to its predecessors, both in surface‘attraction, and 
in substantial worth, and a brief notice is all that it can 
claim. It is not a subject for formal criticism, for by 
what standard can it be tried? It has no other aim 
than to amuse, unless, indeed, the author encourages 
designs against republicanism and partizan purposes 
lurk beneath his affectation of fun. But the moral, if 
any be intended, is not thrust forward offensively, and 
four-fifths of Jonathan Slick’s readers will never sus- 
pect the preacher under the guise of the correspondent 
of Par’s. ‘To those who can endure any quantity of ex- 
travagant humour, and who never weary of broad cari- 
eature, provided it makes them laugh at the expense of 
their neighbours, this volume will be welcome: the 
more sober-thoughted will glean from it many amusing 
scraps wherewith to relax the solemn face; but it will 
need an insatiable thirst for the comic, or invincible 
patience, to wade through the volume, without having 
the appetite palled by the monotony of a dialect whose 
oddity attracts at the first, and by the continual efforts 
to create a laugh, which the necessities of maintaining 
his character as a humorist have imposed upon the 
author. 

It is, of course, just the sort of book for the shelves 
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of the circulating library, for it is one of those which no 
person would buy for private use, but which everybody 
would wish to borrow for the sake of skimming the 
cream upon its surface. 

A few passages will exhibit the manner of the com- 
position, and amuse our readers mightily. They are 
genuine Americanisms, not merely in language, but in 
spirit. 

The following graphic picture is but that of an Eng- 
lish election gathering, a little caricatured. 


A PUBLIC MEETING. 

‘A few nights ago, I thought I’d try one of them political 
meetings the editors wanted me to attend, and see how they 
carried on there. So Captain Doolittle and I went to one of 
the great halls hired for caucuses, and crowded in by degrees, 
for the hull building was jammed full of human live stock long 
afore we got there. Arter a good deal of scuffling, we got up 
by one of the winders where we could see purty much all that 
was going on. I never in all my born days saw sich a lot of 
horned cattle together. Some on ’em was barefooted, and a 
good many hadn’t more than a coat and a pair of trousers 
among four or five on ’em. One feller close by me had the 
rim of his hat ripped off till it hung down on his shoulders ; 
the top was stove in, and he had a black eye, besides another 
that wouldn’t see straight. ‘ Look a here,’ sez he to me, ‘ why 
don’t you shout when we du?’ 

‘«* Because I aint a mind tu,’ sez I; ‘ how are you going to 
help yourself ?’ 

“« Jest then a leetle pussy lawyer cum a crowding through 
the gang ; and at the sight of him they all sot up a noise that 
made my hair stand on eend. * * * 

‘‘T’ll be darn’d to darnation if it didn’t make my blood 
bile to hear how he went on. Sich a stream o’ talk I never 
did hear cum from one human critter. At last I got so wrathy, 
that I couldn’t stand it no longer, and bust right out the minit 
he’d got through. 

‘¢¢ Feller-citizens of New York,’ sez I, a mounting myself 
on the winder-sill, and sticking my right arm out as stiff as a 
crowbar, ‘I aint much used to public speaking, but I must 
say a few words.’ 

“* « Hurra for the Yankee—go it green horn—tip us a speech, 
a rale downright roarer !’ sung out more than a dozen on ’em; 
and all the men about me turned their jaws up, and opened 
their mouths as if I’d been histed up there for a show. 

«¢ « Feller-citizens,’ sez I, ‘ I’ve been a listening to you here 
this night (they kept as still as mice now), and the rale Ame- 
rican blood has been biling in my heart to see sich carryings 
on, and to hear sich things said as that feller’s been a talking’ 
—(‘ Hustle him out,’ sez they, ‘throw him over; go it, ye 
cripples !’) But when they got still, sez I, ‘ Since I’ve cum 
here to this city, I’ve almost made up my mind that there 
aint a ginuine teetotal patriot among ye all, on one side or 
t’other ; and that the least shake of a truth would suit a down- 
right politic feller as well as water would a mad dog, and no 
better!’ (‘ Hurra for the Yankee !’ sez they.) ‘Now,’ sez I, 
a sticking out both arms tu once, ‘ In revolutionary times it was 
worth while to a public character to turn solger, or patriot, or 
politician ; for in them times folks found so much to du that 
they couldn’t git time to lie so like all natur as they du now- 
a-days. In them glorious times a feller could shoulder his 
bagonet and write out his politics on the heart of the innemy, 
and there warn’t no mistake in the handwriting. (What a 
clapping and stomping they made here!) When they sung 
out ‘‘ Liberty !’’ I reckon the British knew the meaning on’t.’ 
(‘ Three cheers for the Yankee,’ sez they again ; ‘ Three cheers 
for the Yankee!’ and then they hollered and yelled, and 
whooped and stomped, and whooped and yelled agin and agin, 
like so many Injuns jest broke loose: then sez I, for I was 
skeered by the noise they made, and my hair stood up an eend, 
I felt so dandrey), ‘ Feller-citizens, as true as I live, it eeana- 
most makes me cuss and swear to think on’t. When the people 
of these times sing out ‘‘ Liberty,’’ a feller can’t tell whether 
they mean to tear down a flour-store, or roast a nigger alive.’ 
(But don’t you think, that when I got as fur as here, as much 
as two thousand on ’em was taken dreadful sick all tu once, 
and groaned out in rale agony,) ‘But,’ sez I, ‘I don’t 
wonder the old revolutionary patriots die off so. What I’ve 
seen of politics is enough to send every one on ’em into the 


grave with their tough old hearts broken, and their foreheads 
wrinkled with shame, at the news they have got to carry to 
Gineral Washington in t’other world !’ 

“I stopped to catch a little breath, and was jest poking out 
my arm agin to go on, for I felt as bold as a lion, and the 
words cum a flowing into my mouth so thick, I couldn’t but jest 
find room for ’em. But the etarnal pack of varmints set up a 
yell that would a frightened any man out of a year’s growth; 
and afore I knew which eend my head was on, they got hold 
on me and pitched me down stairs, and left me a wallering in 
the gutter. The first thing I knew, I felt something flounder- 
ing about under me; anda great black hog that had been a 
lying in the gutter givea grunt, and pitched me for’ard on my 
face, and went off squealing a little, as if he was used to being 
driv up by company any time of night in them quarters. 

‘‘ Wal, I picked myself up as well as I could, and I went 
down to the Express office like a streak of chalk. I found 
the tall editor a setting there counting up some ’lection figgers; 
and he looked eenamost tuckered out. Sez I, ‘ Mister Editor, 
look a here,’—and with that I shewed him where they’d bust 
out the back out of my coat a flinging me down stairs, and 
how that plaguy hog had kivered my new cassimere trousers 
all over with mud. Sez he, and he couldn’t help from larfing, 
‘Dont mind it, Mr. Slick; I’ve got wuss usage than that many 
a time.’ 

‘« ¢Yis,’ sez I, as wrathy as all natur; ‘but I guess you 
haint been pitched head-for’ard into the gutter with that 
tarnal hog.’ 

‘¢ ¢ Wal,’ sez he, a trying to keep from larfing all he could, 
‘try it again, Mr. Slick ; you'll get used to these things by- 
an-by.’ ”’ 


Jonathan is as devoted an adorer of the sex as Sam. 
What a glowing sketch is this of 


A BEAUTY. 

‘* Another harnsome critter in a checkered frock, a rale 
ginuine beauty, without paint or whitewash, she gin her leetle 
foot a twirl, and was beginning to reel off a curchy, so I 
jest stuck out my left stomper, and sot the hinge of my back a 
going for her; but jest as I was gitting heads up again and 
my arms a swinging back tu their place, I ketched her a look- 
ing at t’other one, and a puckering up them lips of her’n, till 
they lookéd like two red rasberries jest a going to drop off 
from their bushes. I settled both hands back in my pockets 
agin, and stood right up parpendicular, as a true born Ameri- 
can ought tu. ‘Marm,’ sez I, ‘what do you think of the 
weather ?’ and with that, I just curled my upper lip and gin 
her a ginuine grin from one ear tu t’other, and sez I, ‘ Look 
a here, marm, if you want to do this kinder business up harn- 
sone; take a lesson from me; I ile the jints of my under 
jaw every morning. Them screw larfs ain’t good for the 
mouth, you may be sure of that.’ The critter, she coloured 
all over, till she looked as sweet as a pine, then a lot of fun 
bust right into them blue eyes of her’n, and her pesky leetle 
mouth begun tu tremble and work itself about, like a red rosy a 
trying tu fold itself up into a bud agin ; and then she bust right 
out into a leetle finefied haw-haw ; and two leetle teeny gals, 
dressed out in black, they begun to titter like two pigeons on 
a gutter—pesky sweet little varmints! and a smasher of a 
woman, that was older than any of ’em, shejined in and larfed 
sort of easy and nat’ral, as if she’d fed on nothing but ripe 
muskmellons for a hull fortnight ; and then the President he 
jined in, and we had a fust rate haw-haw, right there in the 
cabin. 


He determines on making his first literary adventure 
in the columns of the New York Express, for divers rea- 
sons which he assigns. He describes his emotions when 
first he sees himself in print. 


SLICK’S FIRST APPEARANCE IN PRINT. 

‘¢ Wal, just as soon as I made up my mind about it, I went 
right off, full chisel, up to the Express office. 1’d been up 
there once afore to put my t’other letter into the post-office, 
and so the minit I come to a high peaked sort of a house, and 
see *‘ New York Express Office’ writ on the eend, I knew it 
was the office without asking. So I crossed over, and kinder 
hung about a little, jest to make my heart stop a beating: so, 
afore I went in. I swanny if I ever felt so in my life! I was 





so anxious about that long letter that I sent to them toget 
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printed for you, that 1 was dreadful loth to go in, and eena- 
most made up my mind to turn about and make tracks for the 
sloop agin! * * Wal, I was standing there on the stum 
walk, with both hands buried considerable deep in my trow- 
sers’ pockets, a looking up at the sign writ out on the yaller 
eend of the office, when a feller cum up and begun to read the 
pieces of paper stuck on the board jest outside the pig-pen. 
So I wiped the tarnal tears away with the cuff of my coat,— 
for it made me feel kinder cheap to have anybody see a feller 
of my size boo-hooing in York streets because he happened to 
think about hum and old times,—and I got up a leetle grit, 
and went right straight for’ard into the office. A chap that 
sot back of a sort of counter, where there was a lot of papers 
folded up, lifted his head once, and went to writing agin as if 
I warn’t nobody. ‘ Do you print the Evening Express here ?’ 
sez I, kinder low, for I felt so dreadful anxious about the 
letter, that I was eenamost choked. ‘ Yes,’ sez he, a getting 
up; ‘do you want one?’ ‘ Wal, I don’t care if I take one,’ 
sez I, a forking out a fourpence-halfpenny from my trousers’ 
pocket. ‘ Anything particular—that is purty smart in it to- 
day?’ ‘ Nothing very remarkable to-day,’ sez he; ‘ but if 
you call to-morrow we shall print a capital letter from one Mr. 
Jonathan Slick of Weathersfield.’ I swanny if my heart didn’t 
jump like a rabbit at the sight of a piece of sweet apple in 
snow-time! ‘ You don’t say so,’ sez I, and I tried not to 
look tickled all I could, but somehow my mouth wouldn’t stay 
still; and I haint the least doubt but that I kept grinning in 
the feller’s face, jest like a monkey over a hot chesnut. It 
was as much as I could du to keep from jumping over the 
counter and hugging him, I was so allfired glad. He didn’t 
seem to mind, but sot down and begun to write agin as if no- 
thing was the matter, and so I took up the paper and went 
off ; but, I ruther guessed I stepped high, for I kept thinking 
what you and marm and Judy White would say when you saw 
yourselves all in print, as large as life.”’ 


There is a rich vein of humour in his account of an 
evening party at his cousin Beebe’s. As a specimen of 
it, take 

JONATHAN’S FIRST QUADRILLE. 


‘* Jest then, cousin Beebe called out my name from t’other 
side the room. I wish you could a seen how they all stared ; 
it warn’t more than ten minits arter that, afore eenamost every 
one in there was at cousin Beebe to be introduced to me—the 
fellers with the brustles and all. The purtyest gals in the room 
kept a flocking round me as if they’d never seen a man that 
wrote for the newspapers afore. Talk ebout soft sodder !— 
there’s nobody on arth can put it into a chap so smooth as a 
harnsome gal. Somehow they melt it with their smiles, till it 
sinks through his heart afore he knows it. I was talking with 
a rare peeler of a gal, with two of the brightest black eyes 
that I ever see, when somebody struck up a tune on the 
pianner-forty, and two or three couple got onto the floor, as 
if they wanted tu dance. ‘Do you dance quadrills, Mr. 
Slick ?’ sez the black-eyed gal, as if she wanted me tu ask her 
tu dance. ‘ Wal, I don’t know,’ sez I, ‘I never tried them 
kind of things; but I ruther guess I can, if you’ll shew me 
how.’ With that, I took the tip eend of her white glove be- 
tween the fingers of my yaller one, and went with her into the 
middle of the room. I didn’t know what they were a going 
tu dance, but I warn’ tmuch afeard, anyhow—for there warn’t a 
chap in all Weathersfield could beat me at a double shuffle, or 
could cut so neat a pigeon-wing without music, as I could. Wal, 
the music begun, and one of the fellers that had the hair on his 
lip, begun tu slide about with his eyes half shet and his hands 
a hanging down, and looking as doleful as if he’d jest come 
away from a funeral. Did you ever see a duck swim a mill- 
dam, or a hen turning up its eyes when it’s a drinking? If you 
have, you can git some idee how the lazy coot danced. I 
thought I should go off the handle tu see him, but the gals 
all stuck out their little feet, and poked about jest in 
the same way. Think, sez I, when it comes my turn, 
I'll give you a little specimen of ginuine dancing. I only 
wish I’thought tu put a little loose change in my pocket 
tu jingle, if it was ony jest tu shew how well I keep 
step. A young lady, with her hair twisted all up with little 
white flowers, balanced up tu me, jest as you’ve seen a bird 
walk, and then it come my turn. I took two steps for’ard, 
and then I cut a peeler of a pigeon-wing, and ended off with 





a little touch of the double shuffle, but my trousers was so 
plaguy tight that I couldn’t make my legs rather limber, all 
I could du; besides, the music warn’t much more like a 
dancing tune than Greenbank or Old Hundred. At last I 
went up tu the gal that was playing, and sez I—‘ Look a here 
—jest give us something lively—Yankee Doodle, or Money 
Muss, or the Irish Washerwoman, or Paddy Carey. I aint a 
going to twist and pucker round in this way!’ With that the 
young fellers with the hair lips begun to push their cambric 
handkerchers into their mouths, and the young gals puckered 
up their mouths, as if I’d done something to poke fun at. 
But instid of sneaking off, and letting the stuck-up varmints 
think they’d scared me so that I dars’nt dance, | felt my 
dander a getting up, and sez I tu myself, ‘1 guess I’! let 
’em see that I warn’t brought up in the woods to be scared at 
owls, any how ;’ su I jest turned to the black-eyed gal that 
was my partner, and sez I, ‘ Cum now, Miss, let us show ’em 
how it’s done,’ and with that 1 begun tu put it down right and 
left like a streak of lightning. It warn’t more than two 
minits afore I heard the gals a talking tu each other, and a 
saying, ‘How odd—how strange—quite the eccentricity of 
genius—these literary lions never do anything as other people 
do !—I don’t wonder Miss Beebe ’s proud of him!’ The young 
fellers joined in, and stopped larfin as quick as could be, the 
minit they begun so see how the wind was a blowing up in 
my quarter; and when I finished off and led the black-eyed 
gal tu one of the footstools, there was no eend tu the soft 
sodder they all put on tu me. Sez I tu myself, nothing like 
keeping a stiff upper lip with these stuck-up fashionables, for 
arter all they aint more than half sartin what’s genteel and 
what aint.’’ 

With these extracts, which certainly produce a more 
pleasing impression of the book whence they are taken 
than its perusal in bulk would be likely to confirm, we 
commit it to the regards of those whose tastes may not 
be so fastidious as the jaded appetite of the critic whose 
daily duty it is to measure the pretensions of those who 
prefer a claim to substantial reputation. Jonathan will 
certainly die before Sam, and we suspect that both the 
Slicks will be forgotten even ere our own generation 
shall have passed away. 








Traits and Stories of the Irish Peasantry. By W1LL1AM 
Car.Leton. <A New Edition, with a Portrait, Auto- 
biographical Introduction and Notes, with numerous 
illustrations on wood and steel. London, 1844. Orr 
and Co. 

WE are not surprised a new edition of this work is called 
for. It was extensively read on its appearance, and re- 
printed in America. Banim, CRoFTON Croker, Mrs. 
Haut, and Lover have all written, and written well, on 
the Irish peasantry, but CARLETON goes deeper into 
the subject—displays a more intimate knowledge of it. 
His style is more terse and vigorous, his humour more 
unctuous, his satire more sweeping, his views more 
comprehensive. CARLETON has always some end in 
view, or moral to work out, even when his humour is 
wildest, his fun most frolicksome. At wake or wedding, 
party-fight, or funeral, hedge-school, or station, this 
writer is sure to furnish food for speculation, and draw 
the reader’s attention to points involving the deepest 
interests of the people, whose customs, habits, manners, 
and peculiar mode of thinking and acting he so mimit- 
ably describes. 

Car.eTon has nothing of the ad captandum about 
him. He is a hard hitter, and an uncompromising 
monitor. Unlike his contemporaries, he never flatters, 
or defers to the prejudices of his countrymen. Though 
he readily accords to the peasantry those good qualities 
they unquestionably possess, he is, at least, as ready to 
tell them of their vices and deficiencies. He places 
before them in the strongest point of view their impro- 
vidence, their intemperance, their habitual idleness, and 
quarrelsome propensities. Nor is he a whit less severe 
on the pedagogue and the priest. In fact, the full weight 
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of CARLETON’s satire invariably falls on the latter 
whenever he has occasion to introduce him. He 
evidently considers the Catholic religion and the domi- 
nation of the priests as the principal causes of the de- 
graded condition of the peasantry and existing evils. 
Whether he is right or wrong in his conclusion, or jus- 
tified in this severity, itis not our wish to discuss, nor 
our province to determine. 

His powers must gain for him admiration even where 
his politics and religion offend. His earnestness on 
these topics forms a main characteristic of the man: and 
opponents, once satisfied of the integrity of the opposition, 
are not very unwilling to recognize and appreciate merits 
such as CARLETON has displayed. 

The main value of this new edition consists in the 
extremely interesting biographical account of himself. 
We now know that many of the Traits and Stories re- 
cordincidents in CARLETON’s own life, and learn from him 
the names and habitations of many whose portraits have 
kindled emotions in our breasts not soon to he forgotten. 
In the following extract we have the origin of the “ Poor 
Scholar,” “‘ Dennis O’Shaughnessy,” and the “ Lough 
Derg Pilgrim.” 

‘¢Tt was about six months after our removal to Springtown, 
that an incident in my early life occurred which gave rise to 
one of the most popular tales perhaps, with the exception of 
‘The Miser,’ that I have written—that is ‘The Poor Scholar.’ 
There being no classical.school within eighteen or twenty miles 
of Springtown, it was suggested to our family by a nephew of 
the parish priest, then a young man of six or eight and twenty, 
that, under the circumstances, it would be a prudent step on 
their part to prepare an outfit, and send me up to Munster as 
a poor scholar, to complete my education. Pat Frayne, who 
by the way had been a poor scholar himself, had advised the 
same thing before, and as the name does not involve disgrace, 

I felt no reluctance in going, especially as the priest’s nephew, 
who proposed it, had made up his mind on accompanying me 
for a similar purpose. Indeed, the poor scholars who go to 
Munster are indebted for nothing but their bed and board, 
which they receive kindly and hospitably from the parents of 
the scholars. The masters are generally paid their full terms 
by these pitiable beings, but this rule, like all others, of course 
has its exceptions. At all events, my outfit was got ready, 
and on a beautiful morning in the month of May I separated 
from my family to go in quest of education. There was no 
collection, however, in my case, as mentioned in the tale; as 
my own family supplied the funds supposed to be necessary. 
I have been present, however, at more than one collection 
made for similar purposes, and heard a good-natured sermon 
not very much differing from that given in the story. 

‘¢ The farther I got from home the more my spirits sank, or, 
in the beautiful image of Goldsmith, 

‘I dragged at each remove a lengthening chain.’ 


I travelled as far as the town of Granard, and during the 
journey, it is scarcely necessary to say, that the almost pa- 
rental tenderness and hospitality which I received on my way 
could not be adequately described. The reader will find an 
attempt at it in the story. The parting from home and my 
adventures on the road are real. 

‘* At this time, as the reader may be aware from my pa- 
rental education, there was not a being alive more thoroughly 
imbued with superstition; and, whether for good or ill, at all 
events that superstition returned me to my family. On 
reaching Granard I felt, of course, fatigued, and soon went to 
bed, where I slept soundly. It was not, however, a dreamless 
sleep: for I thought I was going along a strange path to some 
particular place, and that a mad bull met me on the road, and 
pursued me with such speed and fury that I awoke in a state 
of singular terror. That was sufficient; my mind had been 
already wavering, and the dream determined me. The next 
morning after breakfast I bent my steps homewards, and, as 
it happened, my return took a weighty load of bitter grief from 
the heart of my mother and family. Such were the incidents 
which gave rise to the tale of ‘The Poor Scholar.’ 

‘*T was now growing up fast, and began to feel a boyish 
ambition of associating with those who were older and bigger 
than myself. Although miserably deficient in education 





—for I had been well beaten but’ never taught—yet 
I was looked upon as a prodigy of knowledge; and I can 
assure the reader that I took very good care not to expel that 
agreeable delusion. Indeed, at this time, I was as great a 
young literary coxcomb as ever lived, my vanity being high 
and inflated exacfly in proportion to my ignorance, which was 
also of the purest water. This vanity, however, resulted as 
much from my position and circumstances as from any strong 
disposition to be vain on my part. It was generated by the 
ignorance of the people, and their extreme veneration for any 
thing in the shape of superior knowledge. In fact, they in- 
sisted that I knew every earthly subject, because I had been a 
couple of years at Latin, and was designed for a priest. It 
was useless to undeceive men who would not be convinced, so 
I accordingly gave them, as they say, ‘the length of their 
tether ;’ nay, to such purpose did I ply them with proofs of 
it, that my conversation soon became as fine a specimen of 
pedantic bombast as ever was uttered. Not a word under six 
feet could come out of my lips, even of English; but as the 
best English, after all, is but common-place, I peppered them 
with vile Latin, and an occasional verse in Greek, from St. 
John’s Gospel, which I translated for them into a wrong mean- 
ing, with an air of lofty superiority that made them turn up 
their eyes with wonder. I was then, however, but one of a 
class which still exists, and will continue to do so until a 
better informed generation shall prevent those who compose it 
from swaggering about in all the pompous pride of young im- 
postors, who boast of knowing ‘ the seven languages.’ The 
reader will find an illustration of this in the sketch of ‘ Denis 
O’Shaughnessy going to Maynooth.’ 


‘‘TIn the meantime, I was unconsciously but rapidly pre- 
paring myself for a position in Irish literature, which I little 
dreamt I should ever occupy. I now mingled in the sports 
and pastimes of the people, until indulgence in them became 
the predominant passion of my youth. Throwing the stone, 
wrestling, leaping, foot-ball, and every other description of 
athletic exercises filled up the measure of my early happiness. 
I attended every wake, dance, fair? and merry-making in the 
neighbourhood, and became so celebrated for dancing horn- 
pipes, jigs, and reels, that I was soon without a rival in the 
parish. 

‘‘This kind of life, though very delightful to a boy of my 
years, was not, however, quite satisfactory, as it afforded me 
no ultimate prospect, and the death of my father had occa- 
sioned the circumstances of the family to decline. I heard, 
about this time, that a distant relative of mine, a highly re- 
spectable priest, had opened a classical school near Glasslough, 
in the county of Monaghan. To him I accordingly went, 
mentioned our affinity, and had my claims allowed. I attended 
his school with intermission for about two years, at the expira- 
tion of which period I once more returned to our family, who 
were then very much reduced. 

‘*T was now about nineteen, strong, active, and could leap 
two-and-twenty feet on a dead level; but though thoroughly 
acquainted with Irish life among my own class, I was as 
ignorant of the world as a child. Ever since my boyhood, in 
consequence of the legends which I heard from my father, 
about the far-famed Lough-derg, or St. Patrick’s Purgatory, 
I felt my imagination fired with a romantic curiosity to per- 
form a station at that celebrated place. I accordingly did so, 
and the description of that most penal performance, some 
years afterwards, not only constituted my début in litera- 
ture, but was also the means of preventing me from being a 
pleasant, strong-bodied parish priest at this day; indeed, it 
na cause of changing the whole destiny of my subsequent 
ife. 


The following is perfect as a specimen of an author’s 
revenge, the victim being no other than our friend the 
hen-pecked huxter of the cross-roads :— 


‘* Ned M‘Keown was certainly a very remarkable indivyi- 
dual, and became, in consequence of his appearance in these 
pages, a person of considerable notoriety during the latter 
years of his life. His general character, and the nature of his 
unsuccessful speculations, I have drawn with great truth. 
There is only one point alone in which I have done him in- 
justice, and that is in depicting him as a hen-pecked husband. 
The truth is, I had a kind of. good-humoured pique in against 
Ned, and for the following reasons :—The cross-roads at which 
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he lived formed a central point for all the youngsters of the 
neighbourhood to assemble for the purpose of practising 
athletic exercises, of which I, in my youth, was excessively 
fond. Now Ned never would suffer me to join my young ac- 
quaintances in these harmless and healthful sports, but on 
every occasion, whenever he saw me, he would run out with a 
rod or cudgel and chase me from the scene of amusement. 
This, to a boy so enthusiastically devoted to such diversions as 
I was, often occasioned me to give him many a hearty male- 
diction when at a safe distance. In fact, he continued this 
practice until I became too much of a man to run away, after 
which he durst only growl and mutter abuse, whilst J snapped 
my fingers at him. For this reason then, and remembering all 
the vexatious privations of my favourite sports which he occa- 
-sioned me, I resolved to turn the laugh against him, which I 
did effectually, by bringing him out in the character of a hen- 
pecked husband, which was indeed very decidedly opposed to 
his real one. My triumph was complete, and Ned, on hearing 
himself read of ‘in a book,’ waxed indignant and wrathful. 
In speaking of me, he could not for the life of him express any 
other idea of my age and person than that by which he last 
remembered me. ‘ What do you think,’ he would exclaim, 
‘ there’s that young Carleton has put me in a book, an’ made 
Nancy leather me!’ Ned survived Nancy several years, and 
married another wife, whom I never saw. About twenty-five 
years ago he went to America, where he undertook to act as a 
tanner, and nearly ruined his employer. After some time he 
returned home, and was forced to mend roads. Towards the 
close of his life, however, he contrived to get an ass and cart, 
and became an egg-merchant, but I believe with his usual suc- 
cess. In this last capacity, I think ebout two years ago, he 
withdrew from all his cares and speculations, and left behind 
Aim the character of an honest, bustling, good-humoured man, 
whom everybody knew and everybody liked, and whose harm- 
Jess eccentricities many will long remember with good-humour 
and regret.’ ”” 


As we observed in our last number, CARLETON has 
not won wealth ia proportion to his fame. We sincerely 
hope that he will not be allowed to sink into poverty, 
and although he may differ from the great majority of 
his countrymen in politics and religion, they have too 
much respect to genius to raise a single outcry if govern- 
ment should, at the earliest opportunity, secure him from 
the sad fate of “ writing himself down.” If any thing 
may be, surely this must be an “ open question,” in 
which party feeling ought to have no weight. 








POETRY. 


Songs, Ballads, and other Poems ; by the late Toomas 
Haynes Barty. Edited by his Widow. With a 
Memoir of the Author. In two volumes. London, 
1844, Bentley. 

Tue biography of THomas Haynes Bayty, with 

which this edition of his collected poems is intro- 

duced, has been noticed in its appropriate place. We 
now turn to the compositions of the man whose career 
we have reviewed. 

It must be confessed that, read thus without the aid 
of melody, and grouped in fanciful array, these poems 
will disappoint the multitudes who have listened to them 
with delight when breathed in music. It was the 
fashion to estimate BayLy, as a writer of songs, 
almost as highly as Moore. These volumes will dis- 
pel that illusion. Moore’s lyrics may be read with as 
much pleasure as they are heard; they will endure the 
calm, cold criticism of the study. Not so the lyrics of 
Bayty. It is plain now that the popularity of the one 
was built upon a far more substantial foundation than 
that of the other; and wherefore? Moore has genius ; 
Bay ty could lay claim to nothing more than talent. 

The first impression of the reader upon glancing over 
these volumes is a feeling of surprise that the author’s 
compositions were so numerous. Few, we believe, were 
aware of the extent of his verse-making labours. Whe- 





ther it was the result of industry or of a fatal facility of 
rhyming, the memoir does not inform us, for it makes 
no revelations as to his habits of life ; but, judging from 
the evidence afforded by the results of those toils, we 
should be inclined to set to the account of the latter the 
multitudinous compositions here gathered together and 
submitted to the judgment of a world which seldom 
fails to do justice to the dead, however apt it may be to 
wrong the living. 

It is plain now that a large slice of the fame which 
BayYLy certainly enjoyed was due to the music to which 
his songs were set, and another considerable slice to the 
popularity of the subjects upon which he loved to dis- 
port in his gayer hours. He was essentially the min- 
strel of the drawing-room, and many of his most suc- 
cessful songs were just the pretty little fluttering, graceful, 
unsubstantial things suited to the atmosphere in which 
they lived and moved, and where it would be as well, 
perhaps, had they been permitted to pass away and be 
no more seen. 

Bayty’s best productions are certainly those which 
handle fashionable follies in a bantering but good-tem- 
pered strain, where fancy is permitted an uncontrolled 
flight, and there is no great draught upon the feelings. 
His compositions of this class are charmingly easy, 
graceful, and agreeable, and deserve, and we doubt not 
will obtain, a permanent place in our literature, while 
his loftier essays will speedily go out of memory. 

But it must not be understood that we deny to him 
any merit as a writer of English Song. If he does not 
occupy a foremost, he fills a very respectable, place 
among that scanty band. He wants the power of Barry 
CorNWALL, as may be seen by comparing the best of 
his songs with any one of those in the lately published 
volume of the Lawyer Lyrist. Refinement is the cha- 
racteristic of Bayiy, but it verged upon feebleness ; as 
vigour is the characteristic of Procror, but which 
sometimes amounts to rudeness. He has, in many 
things scattered about these volumes, exhibited a capa- 
city for true poetry which ought to have produced richer 
fruits. But perhaps the very atmosphere of the walk in 
literature which he had first taken for pleasure, and 
afterwards from necessity, was sufficient to stifle the seeds 
of any better fruits which nature may have planted in his 
mind, and to keep him an artificial poet to the end of his 
days. Some of the following selections will shew what 
he had the capacity to do, when he chose to direct his 
thoughts to loftier themes. Still, however, if nature have 
given an unquestionable direction to the mind, it will fol- 
low it under all circumstances, and the absence of such 
following is proof that the bent is not a resolute one, and 
therefore not the impulse of genius, from which alone 
can come any thing in art worthy of preservation. 

T’o subject these poems to minute criticism would be 
unfair: they never challenged it. They were written for 
a specific purpose, for the composer of music, or for the 
magazine of the day. To comply with the needs of the 
musician, the poet is compelled to sacrifices which often 
convert his rhymes into nonsense-verses. He must con- 
fine his thoughts within bars ; mould his ideas into semi- 
breves, crotchets, and minims; set punctuation at defi- 
ance when demanded for the convenience of the singer ; 
choose his words, not for their fitness, but for their syl- 
lables ; and be in all things second to the composer. If 
Bay ty had been living, he would certainly have depre- 
cated the application to his works, so written for such a 

urpose, of the stern judgment of criticism, and a tri- 
aka which HE would have shunned during life ought 
not to take cognizance of him now that he is no more. 

Accepting, then, in good part these volumes, as speci- 
mens of the songs and lighter poems that were popular 
in their day, and, therefore, as a fact in the literary his- 
tory of the age, without affecting to hope for them any 
lengthened existence beyond the paper on which they 
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are printed, we will not further remark upon them than 
to say, that they will be acceptable to the friends and ad- 
mirers of the poet, and that they will serve in some 
measure to renew the memories of music passed away, 
and to revive in many a bosom the feelings with which, 
years ago, they listened to those words, breathed in 
sweet strains by some loved lips now cold and es 
when they were a part of dreams which time and the 
world have dissipated. : 

We gather from these pages a few of the best things 
we can discover in them, and we search with a sigh, 
lamenting, as we turn page after page, to find how most 
of those we used to think so beautiful appear to us now 
as tame and common-place; how few of our once 
favourites rise into the regions of real poetry. The fol- 
lowing are very favourable specimens, and may worthily 
be preserved by Tue Criric in its record of British 
literature. 

One of Bayxy’s sweetest and most touching lyrics is 


I’M SADDEST WHEN I SING. 


‘¢ You think I have a merry heart, 
Because my songs are gay, 
But oh! they all were taught to me 
| By friends now far away: 
The bird retains his silver note, 
Tho’ bondage chains his wing ; 
His song is not a happy one— 
I’m saddest when I sing! 


| 
| I heard them first in that sweet home 
: I never more shall see, 
} And now each song of joy has yet 
: A plaintive turn for me! 
Alas! ’tis vain in winter time 
To mock the songs of spring, 
Each note recals some withered leaf— 
I’m saddest when I sing ! 


Of all the friends I used to love 
My harp remains alone, 

Its faithful voice still seems to be 
An echo of my own: 

My tears when I bend over it 
Will fall upon its string. 

Yet those who hear me little think 
I’m saddest when I sing !”’ 


Of a higher class than any other composition in these 
volumes is, 





| 
} 
i 


WHY DO WE LOVE? 
** T often think each tottering form 
That limps along in life’s decline : 
Once bore a heart as young—as warm— 
As full of idle thoughts, as mine. 


And each has had his dream of joy, 

His own unequall’d pure romance ; 
Commencing when the blushing boy 
' First thrills at lovely woman’s glance. 


And each could tell bis tale of youth, 
And think its scenes of love evince 

More passion, more unearthly truth, 
Than apy tale before, or since. 


Yes ! they could tell of tender lays 
At midnight penned in classic shades ; 
Of days more bright than modern days, 
And maids more fair than living maids. 





Of whispers in a willing ear ; 
Of kisses on a blushing cheek ; 
Each kiss—each whisper, far too dear 
For modern lips to give or speak. 


Of prospects too untimely cross’d ; 
Of passion slighted, or betray’d ; 
Of kindred spirits early lost, 
And buds that blossom’d but to fade. 


Of beaming eyes and tresses gay— 
Elastic form, and noble brow ; 

And charms that all have passed away, 
And left them what we see them now! 


Andis itso? Is human love 
So very light, so frail a thing! 

And must youth’s brightest visions move 
For ever on Time’s restless wing ! 








Must all the eyes that still are bright, 
And all the lips that talk of bliss, 

And all the forms so fair to sight, 
Hereafter only come to this? 


Ah, yes! each path where lovers rove, 
In shady groves or on the shore ; 

If it can echo vows of love, 
Hath echoed vows as fond before. 


And other forms as fair as these 
Have glided down yon verdant glen; 
And other nymphs beneath the trees 
Have heard the flattering words of men. 


A strain as sweet as that which floats 
Upon the breeze, o’er yonder wave, 
By moonlight, rose from other boats— 
From lips now silent as the grave. 


Then what are love’s best visions worth, 
If we, at length, must yield them thus ; 
If all we value most on earth, 
Ere long, must fade away from us? 


If that one being, whom we take 

From all the world, and still recur 
To all she said, and for her sake 

Feel far from joy, when far from her ; 


Tf that one form which we adore, 
From youth to age, in bliss or pain, 

Soon withers, and is seen no more ; 
Why do we love, if love be vain? 


Oh! is it not because we love 

(Far more than beauty’s fleeting worth) 
The kindred soul which floats above 

The fair, yet fading flow’rs of earth? 


Because affection shuddering shrinks 
From the cold dust left mouldering here, 
And ’midst his tears the mourner thinks 
Of joy beyond this troubled sphere. 


Yes; if when beauty’s dazzling mask 
Is gone, no other charms remain ; 
Well may the heart desponding ask— 

‘ Why do we love, if love be vain ?? 


But ’tis not so. When we behold 
Death’s faded victim, once so fair ; 
The eye isdim ; the lip iscold; 
But all we valued lies not there !’’ 


In a livelier strain, and one in which Bayty had 
few rivals, and to which he will be indebted for any: 
permanent reputation he may enjoy, is 


THIS IS MY ELDEST DAUGHTER, SIR. 


‘¢ This is my eldest daughter, Sir, 

Her mother’s only care ; 

You praise her face—Oh! Sir, she is 
As good as she is fair. 

My angel Grace is clever, too, 
Accomplishments I’ve taught her; 

I’ll introduce you to her; Sir, 
This is my eldest daughter. 


I’ve sought the aid of ornament, 
Bejewelling her curls ; 

I’ve tried her beauty unadorned ; 
Simplicity and pearls : 

I’ve set her off, to get her off, 
Till fallen off l’ve thought her; 

Yet I’ve softly breathed to all the beaux, 
‘ This is my eldest daughter.’ 


I’ve tried all styles of hair-dressing, 
Madonnas, frizzes, crops ; 

Her waist I’ve laced, her back I’ve braced 
Till circulation stops. 

I’ve padded her until I have 
Into a Venus brought her ; 

But puffing her has no effect; 
This is my eldest daughter. 


Her gowns all @ la Ackerman, 
Her corsets a la Bell; 

Yet, when the season ends, each beau 
Still leaves his T. T. L. 

I patronize each djeuné, 
Each party on the water : 

Yet still she hangs upon my arm t 
This is my eldest daughter. 
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She did refuse a gentleman— 
I own it was absurd), 
She thought she ought to answer No ! ° 
He took her at her word ! 
But she’d say yes if any one 
That’s eligible sought her ; 
She really is a charming girl, 
Though she’s my eldest daughter.” 


The following is pretty and plaintive ; it can claim no 
loftier title. 


THE BRIDEMAID. 


‘¢ The bridal is over, the guests are all gone, 


And the bride’s only sister sits weeping alone. 
‘The wreath of white roses is torn from her brow, 
And the heart of the bridemaid is desolate now! 


With smiles and caresses she deck’d the fair bride, 
And then led her forth with affectionate pride ; 
She knew that together no more they should dwell, 


Yet she smiled when she kissed her, and whispered ‘ farewell.’ 


She would not embitter a festival day, 

Nor send her sweet sister in sorrow away; ‘ 
She hears the bells ringing ; she sees her depart ; 
She cannot veil longer the grief of her heart. 


She thinks of each pleasure, each pain, that endears 
The gentle companion of happier years, 

The wreath of white roses is torn from her brow, 
And the heart of the bridemaid is desolate now !”’ 


Passing from grave to gay, we light upon a very 
clever extravaganza, entitled 


THE FIRST WHITE HAT. 


‘¢T met a man in Regent-street, 

A daring man was he; 

He had a hat upon his head 
As white as white could be! 

*Twas but the first of March !—away 
Three hundred yards I ran; 

Then cast a retrospective glance 
At that misguided man. 


I thought it might be possible 
To do so foul a deed, 

Yet not commit the murd’rous acts 
Of which too oft we read. 

I thought he might have felt distress : 
Have lov’d—and lov’d in vain— 

And wore that pallid thing to cool 
The fever of his brain ! 


Perchance he had no relative, 
No confidential friend, 

To say when summer months begin, 
And those of winter end. 

Perchance he had a wife who was 
Unto his side a thorn, 

And who had basely thrust him forth 
To brave decorum’s scorn ! 


But no!—a smile was on his cheek ; 
He thought himself the thing ! 
And all unblushingly he wore 
The garniture of spring ! 
*Twas evident the man could not 
Distinguish wrong from right ; 
And cheerfully he walk’d along, 
Unseasonably white ! 


Thus unperceiv’d I follow’d him, 
Clandestiuely I tried 

To ascertain in what strange spot 
So queer a man could hide : 

Where he could pass his days and nights, 
And breakfast, dine, and sup ; 

And where the peg could be, on which 
He hung that white hat up ! 


He paused at White’s—the white capotte 
Made all the members stare ; 

He passed the Atheneum Club,— 
He had no footing there ! 

He stood a ballot once (alas ! 
There sure was pique in that), 

Though they admit light-headed men, 
They black-ball’d the white hat! 


And on he went self-satisfied, 
And now and then did stop 
And look into the looking-glass 
That lines some trinket shop ; 





And smilingly adjusted it ! 
*Twas that that made me vext— 
‘If this is borne,’ said I, ‘ he’ll wear 
His nankeen trowsers next !’ 


The wretched being I at length 
Compassionately stopt, 

And us’d the most persuasive words 
Entreaty could adopt. 

I said his head was premature ; 
I never left his side, 

Until he swore most solemnly 
The white hat should be dyed.” 


This is an admirable parody upon the would-be na- 
tural school of poets, who seem to think that they ac- 
complish simplicity when they are only silly. Ina like 
strain is the good-tempered satire which he has 
christened 

CHICK WEEDS. 

‘* My dear, stay here! I’m quite in fear, 
Unless you all keep very near ; 
My group ’s a little bit too large ; 
Nine daughters are so great a charge : 
And though I know, where’er we go, 
The people think us quite a show; 
They say (I hate satiric tricks), 
Look _at,the hen and her nine chicks! 


Oh! there’s Sir Charles ; I’m certain he 
Will wed one of the family ; 

And should he choose, let none refuse, 
He’s not at all the match to lose. 

No wonder that he can’t decide 

Which daughter shall become his bride, 
My charming girls, I’m bound to say, 
Are all so perfect in their way. 


Don’t stoop like that, my sweetest Rose ; 
Maria, dear, turn out your toes ; 

It gives me pain, my angel Jane, 

To see your squint come back again ! 

Ann, what can make your nose so red? 
Constantia, do hold up your head ; 

I wish Kate’s ancles wer’n’t so thick; 

Bess, keep your mouth shut, there’s a chick ! 


How are you, dear Sir Charles, so near 
Your praises did you overhear? 

All female hearts you seem to touch ; 

My sweet girls praise you over much. 
Kate in particular, poor Kate 

Has looked a little pale of late— 

Nay, nowso red! Why whisper ‘ hush!’ 
What have I said to make her blush ? 
You'll come to tea, Sir Charles, you’ll see 
A most harmonious family. 

Bess plays the lute, Ann the guitar, 

Jane learns the harp of sweet Labarre ; 
Rose and Maria, if the’re press’d, 

Make use of Broadwood’s very best ; 
Constantia sings, indeed we all 

Love music—you are musical ? 


*1’m musical,’ Sir Charles replied, 

And took his hat and hem’d and sigh’d ; 
‘I’m musical, and charmed to view 
Such harmony. Dear ma’am, adieu. 
Ah, what an orchestra for me 

Could I wed all the family. 

Farewell, temptation let me shun, 
*Twould spoil the band to marry one.’ ”’ 


A graceful little trifle will exhibit the style of song in 
which Bayty excelled. How different from the mas- 
culine vigour of ProcTER! 


POETS BEWARE. 


** Poets beware! never compare 
Woman with ought on earth or in air; 
Earth may be bright, air may be light, 
But brightness and lightness in woman unite. 
Can you suppose eyes are like sloes, 
Or that her blushes resemble the rose ? 
Where shall we seek for sloes that can speak, 
Or roses that rival an eloquent cheek ? 
Surely you ne’er saw lilies so fair : 
As the forehead that peeps thro’ the curls of the hair | 
Surely her lips red rubies eclipse, 
The coral she wears and the water she sips } 
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Birds in the spring sweetly may sing, 

But woman sings better than birds on the wing. 
Then, poets, beware! never compare 

Woman with ought on earth or in air.”’ 


One of the sweetest and most touching of his com- 
positions,—that which most nearly approaches to true 
poetry, and will certainly live long after the bulk of 
the matter of these volumes is forgotten, is, 


THE NEGLECTED CHILD. 


‘« T never was a favourite, 

My mother never smiled 

On me, with half the tenderness 
That blessed her fairer child. 

T’ve seen her kiss my sister’s cheek, 
While fondled on her knee ; 

I’ve turned away to hide my tears— 
There was no kiss for me ! 


And yet I strove to please, with all 
My little store of sense ; 
I strove to please, and infancy 
Can rarely give offence. 
But when my artless efforts met 
A cold, ungentle check, 
I did not dare to throw myself 
In tears upon her neck. 


How blessed are the beautiful ! 
Love watches o’er their birth ; 
Oh, beauty! in my nursery 
I learned to know thy worth ; 
For, even there, I often felt 
Forsaken and forlorn, 
And wished—for others wish’d it too— 
I never had been born! 


I’m sure I was affectionate— 
But in my sister’s face 

There was a look of love, that claim’d 
A smile or an embrace ! 

And when I raised my lip, to meet 
The pressure children prize, 

None knew the feelings of my heart— 
They spoke not in my eyes. 


But, oh! that heart too keenly felt 
The anguish of neglect ; 

I saw my sister’s lovely form 
With gems and roses deck’d ; 

I did not covet them—but oft, 
When wantonly reproved, 

I envied her the privilege 
Of being so beloved. 


But soon a time of triumph came, 
A time of sorrow too ; 

For sickness o’er my sister’s form 
Her venom’d mantle threw : 

The features, once so beautiful, 
Now wore the hue of death, 

And former friends shrank fearfully 
From her infectious breath. 


*Twas then, unwearied, day and night, 
I watched beside her bed, 

And fearlessly upon my breast 
I piilow’d her poor head. 

She lived—she loved me for my care ! 
My grief was at an end; 

I was a lonely being once, 
But now I have a friend !’ 


But it is time to pause, nevertheless we cannot re- 
frain from commending to the memory of the reader, 


THE FIRST GREY HAIR. 
‘¢ The matron at her mirror, with her hand upon her brow, 
Sits gazing on her lovely face—aye, lovely even now! 
Why doth she lean upon her hand with such a look of care ? 
Why steals that tear across her cheek? She sees her first 
grey hair. 
Time from her form hath taken away but little of its grace ; 
His touch of thought hath dignified the beauty of her face. 
Yet she might mingle in the dance, where maidens gaily trip, 
So bright is still her hazel eye, so beautiful her lip. 


The faded form is often marked by sorrow more than years, 
‘The wrinkle on the cheeks may be the course of secret tears. 
The mournful lip may murmur of a love it ne’er confest, 
And the dimness of the eye betray a heart that cannot rest. 





But she hath been a happy wife ; the lover of her youth 

May proudly claim the smile that pays the trial of his truth. 

A sense of slight—of leneliness—hath never banished sleep ! 

Her life hath been a cloudless one; then wherefore doth she 
weep? 

She looked upon her raven locks: what thoughts did they 


recall ? 
Oh! not of nights when they were decked for banquet or for 
ball : 


all: 

They brought back thoughts of early youth, e’er she had learnt 
to check 

With artificial wreaths the curls that sported o’er her neck. 


She seemed to feel her mother’s hand pass lightly through her 


hair 
And draw it from her brow to leave a kiss of kindness there : 
She seemed to view her father’s smile, and feel the playful 
touch . 
That sometimes feigned to steal away the curls she prized so 
much, 
And now she sees her first grey hair! oh, deem it not a crime 
For her to weep when she beholds the first foot-mark of Time ? 
She knows that one by one those mute mementos will increase, 
And steal youth, beauty, strength away, till life itself shall 
cease. 


’Tis not the tree of vanity for beauty on the wane ; 

Yet though the blossom may not sigh to bud and bloom 
again 

It cannot but remember, with a feeling of regret, 

The spring for ever gone—the summer’s sun so nearly set. 


Ah ! lady! heed the monitor! thy mirror tells thee truth, 
Assume the matron’s folded veil, resign the wreath of youth. 
Go! bind it on thy daughter’s brow, in her thou’lt still look 


fair 
"Twere well would all learn wisdom who behold the first grey 
hair.” 


We have lingered longer, perhaps, over these volumes 
than their intrinsic worth might justify; but the name 
of THomas Haynes Bayty was famous in its day, 
and no record of the literature of the time would be 
complete which did not notice a collected edition of his 
works, and preserve the worthiest specimens of them in 
its gallery of the best words of contemporary authors. 








POLITICS. 
Ireland and its Rulers since 1829. Part the Third. 
London, 1844. T. C. Newby. 

A WEEKLY contemporary has more aptly than elegantly 
characterized this as a slapdash publication. ‘The author 
rushes headlong into the stormiest battle-scenes of Irish 
politics, and scatters his shafts of ridicule, scorn, com- 
plaint, and anger against all the contending parties. He 
spares none, although his predilection for Conservatism 
is palpable and decided. Wedded, therefore, to no 
party, he will become a household god to none, but for 
this very reason his book will be read by all. Its liveli- 
ness will attract, and its power cannot but excite re- 
flection. In the preceding volumes the author had 
brought down his review of the vice-regal administra- 
tions since 1829 to Lord Normanby. But the present 
volume opens with another severe attack on the “ literary 
lord,” and a caustic but not unprovoked comparison of 
his merits as a statesman with those of the Marquess 
WELLESLEY. The finest part of Lord NormMansy’s 
conduct, the author says, was— 

‘His personal demeanour towards the Tory leaders, who 
treated him after the fashion of religious bigots raised by the 
sport of fortune to rank and power. His treatment of them 
was marked with equal spirit and tact. He did not provoke 
their hostility, but he quietly disregarded all its manifestations, 
and smiled at their virulent opposition. And certainly the 
conduct of the Irish aristocracy was discreditable to its mem- 
bers considered as gentlemen, and most disgraceful to them as 
Irishmen. Their indignation was manifested in such a paltry 
and pitiful fashion. Their anger was displayed after the style 
of irritated shopkeepers.” 
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He thus winds up a sketch of the demeanour of the 
two parties during the MULGRAVE administration :— 


«“ And thus in two evenings, you might have seen in differ- 
ent houses the types of that social character which prevails 
amongst the ‘ upper classes’ of ‘ the two nations.’ Arro- 
gance—religious bigotry —want of patriotism or sympathy 
with the people, would be very evident in that circle where 
‘ the damned folk of the Castle’ were habitually denounced. 
But to balance those faults would be found—a paramount 
feeling of personal independence—a good deal of moral cou- 
rage—considerable refinement—and decided indications of a 
resolved and self-respecting political character. On the other 
hand, amongst the patrons and promoters of ‘ the Anti-Vic- 
toria—being assassinated by the K of H——_——. 
Registration Association,’ it required no great discernment to 
perceive much vulgarity of mind united to clumsy affectation 
of aristocratic manners—the worst taste in feeling—and ex- 
pression—almost total ignorance of literature and science—and 
many of the grovelling tendencies of innate plebeianism., But to 
compensate for those disagreeable qualities you would witness a 
real love of fatherland—great generosity upon all subjects not 
connected with party politics—an abundant display of hu- 
mour—a genuine spirit of hospitality—with a certain coarse 
capacity for enthusiasm. In short, despite ofits vulgarity, you 
would probably feel that the lower nation family was entitled 
to your sympathy, and perhaps your political patronage, but 
that, notwithstanding its bigotry, the upper nation family 
was more deserving of your personal respect, though perhaps 
calling for your political opposition.” 

As the author, nothing loth, we suspect, to avoid the 
risk of being a false prophet, has postponed the con- 
sideration of the conduct of the “Irish tribunes ” and 
the Government during the repeal year, for the fourth 
volume, he has filled out this one with sketches of the 
lamented DruMMoND, Sir MicHAEL O’LOGHLEN, and 
PLUNKET; two chapters entitled “Seeing Irish History,” 
and a lengthy generalized sketch of “ The Irishman.” 
The “ Ebrington Viceroyalty,” “ The real Insult to Ire- 
land,” a plain “ John Campbell’s Chancellorship,” and 
“ Young Ireland,” complete the contents of the volume. 
All is brilliant and clever, although it may not be con- 
vincing, and there is a vein of thoughtfulness and philo- 
sophical observation constantly visible, which future 
rulers of Ireland would do well to examine minutely. Of 
Tuomas Drummonp he says :— 


‘¢ Tn addition to his intellectual powers, he had a remark- 
able personal character, and in Ireland it is a thing of the first 
importance to an official that he should possess caractére, 
because it adds additional moral power to his suggestions, and 
even conciliates confidence in the success of his proposed mea- 
sures. Drummond was not merely a man of scientific acqui- 
sitions and of great. mental powers, but he was also empha- 
tically a MAN. And it was the fact of his possessing a healthy 
vitality of personal character, in conjunction with rare intel- 
lectual endowments, which enabled him to attain the valuable 
acquisition of a thorough knowledge of the Irish character not 
merely in its weakness and absurdity (which he who runs may 
read), but in its latent grandeur and undeveloped greatness. 
To perceive the greatness of the Irish character requires far 
other qualities than those of a mere logical understanding, as 
knowledge of Human Nature in any country can only be ac- 
quired by the possession of sympathyand a certain power of 
imagination. 

** Quite unlike those scientific officials, who pride them- 
selves in treating men as mere machines—those professors of 
a cold and heartless code of morals—who hardly believe in 
God, and never trust in man; unlike that hateful breed, 
Thomas Drummond was a man of soul as well as science. 
Having a heart, as well as a head, he knew well (none better) 
that there are numberless truths in social science, which must 
be felt before philosophy can perceive or apprehend them. 
When he reflected on Goverument, he thought with all his 
mind and with all his powers, and did not, by some forced 
mechanical process, exclude the sympathies and affections 
from influencing his views. He knew that in order to rule 
men rightly, you must be able to feel with them. 

‘* But, on the other hand, Drummond was not inclined to 





favour vague sentimentalism or maudlin sympathy. Still less was 
there aught in his thoroughly masculine character that was prone 
to give its sympathy to querulous and unnecessary discontent. 
As he had all the affections that one looks for in a lovable, 
so also had he the spirit and energy which one seeks in a 
complete man. As he did not belong to the Benthamite 
school, so neither did he incline to the sentimentalists of the 
Keepsake class of Statesmen. He had neither the callous 
character of a Poor Law Commissioner, nor the maudlin sen- 
sibility of a mawkish sonnetteer.”’ 


And of his personal character :— 


‘* With all his power and knowledge, he was so simple and 
unaffected, so far from every species of littleness, from vanity 
and arrogance, from selfishness of every kind (as well the sort 
which thirsts for worldly aggrandisement, as that which pines 
for personal distinction), that it was a perfect treat of the most 
exquisite enjoyment to participate in sympathy with a charac- 
ter of which the native excellence was rendered more conspi- 
cuous by contrast with the many false and fantastical persons, 
the fools and fops of provincial aristocracy, or the menial 
slaves and professional caterers for political faction, by whom 
he was occasionally surrounded. There was a species of chi- 
valry in his character, which to those who discerned it was 
fascinating. He seemed as a man who would court danger 
and difficulty with the ardour of a brave spirit that finds its 
element in encountering the hazard from which other men 
recoil. He was fervent, and liable to occasional excitement, 
but he was perfectly free from every sort of ill-humour. 
Sometimes he was too dogmatic, and a careless observer 
might have confounded the promptness of his decision, and the 
frank expression of his sentiments, with the dogmatism of a 
self-opiniated man. But Drummond was always open to 
conviction, and did thorough justice to any one who, in argu- 
ment, espoused the opposite views of the question for consi- 
deration.”’ 


How instructive is this :— 

‘‘ Drummond’s views upon the Government of Ireland were 
marked with the clearness and precision of his mind. First of 
all he distinctly recognized the unalterable difference between 
the English and Irish character. He well knew that in Ire- 
land—‘ How to do it?’ is as important a consideration as 
‘What is to be done?’ He therefore employed a different 
standard of testing the merits of certain lines of conduct 
from that which he would have exercised in dealing with Eng- 


| lishmen.’’ 


We know not the author of these spirited volumes, 
but the following bursts of feeling unite with many other 
minute points to convince us that he is an Irishman :— 


‘In Ireland, however, what will canonize the memory of 
that noble character is the fact that he became an Irishman, 
that is to say, in love for the Irish people, in enthusiasm about 
their country, and in a belief in its progress, and destiny to be 
great and happy—in sympathy with every Irish instinct, and 
affectionate toleration of every Irish weakness, he had become 
identified in many respects even with the character of his 
adopted country. He was really fascinated with Ireland, and 
loved the social character of the people. 

‘¢ Would that something of his feeling might descend on the 
utilitarian Whigs—on the cosmopolite officials who think alk 
national feeling is a stupid fault—on the Tory and Whig ab- 
sentees, and on all those ‘bad Irishmen’ whose first impulse 
on leaving their native land is to harden their hearts— 
de-nationalize their characters—and ‘cut’ their country. 
Such persons ought if possible be made to remember and re- 
semble DRUMMOND!” 


And again, the concluding passage in the notice of 
Sir MicHaEL O’LOGHLEN :— 


‘* Yes, while Irish history can record the characters of Avon- 
more and O’Loghlen—no one need despair of the impossibility 
of obtaining success in professional life and the regard of the 
community, without the degrading conditions which the two 
Irish parties exact from their supporters. Let those who have 
taken ‘fair play’ as their leading principle of conduct, 
strengthen their virtues by the contemplation of such Irish- 
men as Barry Yelverton (Lord Avonmore) and Michael 





O’Loghlen. They were two men living in different times, but 
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exhibiting a singular similitude of character, Yelverton lived 
before the Union, when the corruption of the Irish Govera- 
ment was at its height, but he was pure and stainless— 
O’Loghlen was the contemporary of Repeal Associations—of 
demagogueism in all its forms, but he was no disturber of the 
public peace. Yelverton was a Protestant, but he was the 
sincere friend of the oppressed Catholics of the eighteenth 
century; O’Loghlen was a sincere Catholic, but he was 
no deadly foe to, or insidious underminer of, the Pro- 
testant Church of the nineteenth century. They both 
filled places on the Irish Judicial Bench, but they neither 
screened the tyranny of the rich, nor crouched before the 
intimidation of the low. They were both Irish in their 
characters and affections, but they exhibited the softer and 
more loveable, rather than the fiercer and more brilliant quali- 
ties of their country. They were both men in whom the 
ethical feeling was superior to every other. Mild but steady 
patriots—lovers of the Constitution, but not blind to its 
blemishes, they had a rational regard for prescription, without 
any timorous prejudice against innovation. They had each of 
them a love for reality, and, unlike most Irishmen, they did not 
weaken their intellectual powers by living constantly in mental 
illusion. Neither of them were philosophers in the sense that 
word is received in at Edinburgh—or Berlin, but they had 
good powers for observing actual life, and they availed them- 
selves of their knowledge so acquired. Thus their respective 
political parties placed great confidence in their judgment and 
discriminating common sense. O’Loghlen was the more 
learned of the two, and had superior judicial powers, but Yel- 
verton was the more eloquent, and possessed more political 
talents. With their professional ability, they combined so 
many personal virtues, and so much political moderation and 
justness of views, that they may be classed together as the best 
specimens of the rarest class of public characters to be met with 
in Irish history since 1688.” 


In a long account of PLUNKET, and his claims to the 
homage of his countrymen, we see the author’s strongest 
characteristic—his hatred of mere partisanship. After 
admitting that the English reader will probably not dis- 
cern any particular grandeur of character in the moral 
qualities assigned to PLUNKET, he says :— 

‘* Incapable of playing the loathsome part of a grovelling 
pander to the contemptible prejudices of a provincial faction, 
he formed his own opinions by the light of his powerful mind, 
and never feared to express them with manly independence. 
He scorned the tribunitian artifices by which popularity is 
gained by public men in Ireland, and with supreme scorn deri- 
sively looked down on that wretched crew who spend their 
squabbling lives, fishing in troubled waters for the hollow and 
worthless applause of the querulous and inconstant Irish mul- 
titude. 

‘* And if he loathed the popularity-hunting crew, so did he 
despise that swarm of courtly sycophants, whose first and last 
object is to obtain little places from little men, by doing little 
things in a little style. . The howling fanatics—yelling against 
‘Popery ;’ the sordid hypocrites acting sham parts as Pro- 
testant alarmists ; the mean, vile, and pettyfogging mauvaise 
queue of the Protestant Bar—all these were treated with stern 
contempt by Plunket. Over the petty provincial fanatics of 
both sides he toppled in his character, as much as he towered 
over them in talent, and in the calm grandeur of his powerful 
nature, splendidly rose above his Irish contemporaries, like a 
line-of-battle ship amidst a crowd of dirty market-boats.”’ 


The whole chapter on “Young Ireland” is particu- 
larly deserving of attention, for it is written by no su- 
perficial observer or bigoted journalist, incapable of 
appreciating good in an opponent. Its objects he por- 
trays thus :— 


- “ The objects and political intentions of ‘ Young Ireland’ 
may be stated as follows :—Its aim is to nationalize Ireland 
thoroughly—to give Ireland to the Irish—to have every thing 
Irish— politics — manners— associations— hopes— fears. It 
believes that Ireland never could have any natural development 
within the British empire, and that while the Union exists the 
Trish will be slaves. It seeks to paint the Past of Irish History, 
80 as to intensify the politics of the present age with the asso- 
ciations of antiquity, and it endeavours to exalt its contempo- 





raries with. glowing pictures of the future. It thirsts to wipe 
out the disgrace of English conquest in Ireland, and it is eager 
to vindicate the honour of the country at all points, even the 
most trivial. 

‘Its leading political dogma is, that Ireland must have an 
age of action. The physical development of the resources of 
the soil ; the literary education of the people; the refinement 
and awakened intelligence of the middle classes ; the improve- 
ment of the Catholic priesthood—all such questions it esti- 
mates highly, but itis far from considering them as ends worth 
arousing popular passions to attain. ‘ Young Ireland’ main- 
tains that the country must act—that it must produce EVENTS 
—that it must exert itself, and palpably exhibit to the world 
that the Irish people have a will of their own, and that they 
will obey the promptings of that will. 

‘‘Young Ireland insists vigorously, that an age of action 
must precede the other ages in a genuine national development. 
It points to all the nations that have enjoyed historical renown, 
and bids you mark the age of action preceding those of refine- 
ment—the Arts—Literature—and Science. Without national 
deeds, it insists that there can be no real moral life ina coun- 
try, for an Ireland analogous to Scotland—that is to say, a 
prosperous, happy, and civilized people, witha crowd of philoso- 
phers, poets, historians illustrating its mind—contented to dwell 
within the range of an Empire, and that Empire the greatest 
in the world—such an idea of national development is not 
enough to satisfy the fiery and extravagant ambition of ardent 
—sanguine—and passionate Young Ireland!! ‘ Ourselves 
alone !’ is its motto, and it cries to its followers— 


‘¢ The foolish word ‘ impossible,’ 
At once for aye disdain, 
No power can bar a people’s will 
A people’s right to gain. 
Be bold, united, firmly set, 
Nor flinch in word or tone ; 
We'll be a glorious nation yet, 
REDEEMED—ERECT—ALONE !”’ 


‘* Yet on the very starting of its system of national propa- 
gandism, how curiously it refutes its own teaching, and its 
own mode of reading history! Itsays that a nation must 
begin with deeds, and that the moral and intellectual develop- 
ment will follow. Yet ‘ Young Ireland’ shrinks from any 
thing like a deed. It says we must be content to remember, 
and to make the people remember—to learn ourselves, in order 
that we may instruct the people; let us be content to utter 
sentiments—record grievances—portray sufferings—enunciate 
principles—unfold schemes—let us reflect—calculate—aspire 
—aye, every thing but act. Others, at a future time, must 
do that. 

‘¢ « Young Ireland’ teaches that a nation must commence 
with actions. Its own part is to moralize—in order that 
actions may follow.’’ 


Its merits he states with no grudging or niggardly 
spirit :— 

‘¢ Young Ireland deserves much credit for its powerfnl vin- 
dication of the national sentiment. It is its leading charac- 
teristic to utter Irish feelings, and pour forth its affections 
for its native land. It deserves praise also for its endeavour 
to unite the two Irish nations, upper and lower, in the bonds 
of a common affection. In doing so it renders due homage to 
the memories of those illustrious Protestant nationalists of the 
last century, who were so much grander in genius and ele- 
vated in sentiment than the one-sided patriots of the lower 
nation in our own times. 

‘¢ Young Ireland also deserves praise for its admitting the 
evils of agitation. Though the ally of the Corn Exchangers, 
it does not wallow in the grovelling and gross system of 
politics that originates in the Corn Exchange. It is free from 
the nasty sordid selfishness, and mercenary patriotism of the 
ordinary tribunitian factions that have preyed upon the Irish 
multitude. 

‘Its martial inclinations make it far more manlike than 
the other popular parties of Ireland. How truly it says when 
discussing ‘ The Morality of War’—‘ War may be often un- 
necessarily employed; and so may love, anger, law, teaching, 
or any other human act or feeling. Moral agitation has its 
woes as well as war. Ruined fortunes, broken friendships, 
the wreck of hopes, and the tearing of ties dearer than life, 
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have followed some of those religious and social changes 
effected by moral means, and which notwithstanding all men 
wisely and justly unite to honour.’ 

‘¢ Young Ireland hates at heart the odiousness of agitation ; 
it loathes the habits of the tribunes, it is too intellectual to 
grovel, and has in itself too much moral power to part with its 
own self-respect. And certainly it is a remarkable proof of its 
strength and capacity that while it works with and through the 
Corn Exchangers, it maintains its own separate existence. It 
is pro-O’Connellite, but only in a certain sense. Indeed many 
would deem it non-O’Connellite, by its distinctiveness, its 
freedom of spirit, and its unyielding deportment. Its talents 
and its accomplishments, poetical and political, are envied, just 
as its high spirit and personal virtues are desiderated by most 
of its allies amongst the Repealers. Indeed it cannot be too 
much admired for its right gallant efforts to develope a MinD 
amidst all the filth, and slough, and loathsome abomination of 
the Irish tribunitian party. It is sorry to see its native land 
covered with so much of self-developed dirt, and though it 
finds itself unequal to cleansing out the Augean Stables of the 
Corn Exchange, it takes care that its own quarters are’ as pure 
and wholesome as the practice of any Irish political vocation 
will allow. Let it be accorded the honour of making the Irish 
democracy aspire to the creation of a MIND in Ireland. 

‘* Again, it deserves much praise from its cordial recognition 
of the merits of Irishmen of both nations in Ireland. Fora 
party working in so fanatical a community as modern Ireland, 
it has been most liberal in its recognition of the merits of all 
Irishmen. It has never vituperated the Duke of Wellington 
in a coarse and unmanly style; it does not delight to vilify all 
those who differ from it ; it does not seek to strangle rising 
merit—to smite down all who will not wear its colours. When 
reviewing up its exertions for the first year of its existence, it 
proudly and justly said, ‘ So little have we regarded sectarian 
or party distinctions, that for our eulogies on Conservative 
Protestants, who by their genius had honoured Ireland, we 
came in more than once for the censure of those most influen- 
tial with the people.’ 

“ The elevated spirit (for the most part) of Young Ireland 
demands considerable praise. It is thoroughly liberal on most 
of those questions which, in proportion to their moral import- 
ance, distract and narrow the mind with that fanaticism to 
which human nature is so prone. Young Ireland is quite 
sincere in its professions of love for religious liberty and 
Christian toleration of different creeds. Unlike some of its 
allies, it does not deal in mere lip professions of love of reli- 
gious liberty—it is so really liberal at heart. There is nothing 
monkish or crawling in its nature, and certainly never was any 
party less liable to the charge of infidelity. It has nothing of 
the French scoffer in its disposition. It is calmly religious, 
and sentimentally averse to unbelief.’’ 


We have not room to give his view of their deficiencies 
and demerits. We have allowed him to speak for him- 
self at considerable length, and we doubt not that our 
readers, of whatever shade of political opinion, will deem 
him worthy of a further and complete hearing. 








MISCELLANEOUS. 


Lectures on Heraldry, in which the principles of the 
Science are familiarly explained, and its application 
shewn to the Study of History and Architecture. By 
ARCHIBALD BARRINGTON, M.D. London. George 
Bell, Fleet-street. 


Wiru the decline of chivalry, over which the philoso- 
phic Burke, rating it at its highest value, poured his elo- 
quent lament, the science of heraldry lost much of the 
splendour and importance in which for centuries it had 
been maintained. As the feudal system gradually gave 
way to a more popular economy, the aristocracy and the 
people drew closer together—the first reluctantly and 
slowly resigned their semi-despotic power, while the other, 
advancing and yearly gaining strength, shook off, link 
by link, the chains of their bondage, and achieved for 
themselves a comparative independence. 

Consequent upon the advance of intelligence among 


the people, with its inseparable accompaniment, power, 
came a stripping off by the nobility of the pomp and 
bravery in which they had hitherto been clothed, and 
had placed, next to the exercise of authority, their chiefest 
distinction. With the cessation of tournaments, and 
neglect of the studied parade which had attended the 
movements of aristocracy, the occupation of the herald, 
as before stated, visibly dectined ; yet to the present day 
a knowledge of the science he professes has always been 
considered a graceful addition to the accomplishments of 
a gentleman. And it is desirable it should so be; for 
whether arms be granted originally as a reward for dis- 
tinguished virtue of any kind or not, the due marshalling 
of them is a perpetual clue to family descent, and, in 
honourable minds, the mere bearing of them is not with- 
out an indirect influence for good, by strengthening the 
jealousy of that which is disgraceful. 

Nor can we thoroughly master the history of our 
country, or understand our poets, the elder ones espe- 
cially, who drew largely on the sumptuous imagery its 
accessories afforded, without a knowledge of this science. 
The author of the work before us points out its utility 
at the present day as affecting architecture. 

‘* The revived taste (says he) for medieval architecture which 
now so happily prevails cannot fail to give an additional impulse, 
and afford abundant material for the prosecution of heraldic 
studies. Without some knowledge of this science, it is im- 
possible duly to appreciate the various devices which form so 
striking a feature in the ornamental detail of our cathedral and 
collegiate buildings, especially of those of the Perpendicular 
and Tudor periods. Take, for instance, the chapels of St. 
George at Windsor, of Henry VII. at Westminster, and of 
King’s College at Cambridge. Without for a moment assert- 
ing that their architectural beauty cannot be appreciated by 
any but the herald, we run no risk in saying that their interest 
would be immeasurably increased to one whose heraldic studies 
had previously acquainted him with the meaning of those 
devices with which almost every panel and moulding is en- 
riched. The same observation will apply, and in a much 
greater degree, to that splendid pile of building which is now 
being erected for the Houses of Parliament, from the design of 
Mr. Barry. Judging from what has already been done, he- 
raldry will there be indeed triumphant ; and if for no other 
purpose than to enable him to appreciate and understand the 
devices which will be there introduced, the student would be 
amply repaid for the small amount of application which is 
necessary to get a general acquaintance with the principles of 
the science.” 


Of all the books on heraldry we have examined, un- 
questionably the best adapted for the purpose of instruc- 
tion is the volume before us. Avoiding the wearisome 
prolixity, and disregarding the absurd speculations of 
the professional heralds, the author goes directly into his 
subject, which he treats in a manner at once succinct and 
popular, relieving it of its dryness by interspersed histo- 
rical matter which throws light on the topic he has in 
hand, thus combining amusement with instruction most 
agreeably. As a proof of this we extract almost at 
random the following passage :— 

‘“‘ There is perhaps no country so rich in monumental re- 
mains as England, nor any in which heraldic devices form so 
remarkable and so beautiful a feature in architectural decora- 
tion, as in some of our cathedral and collegiate churches. In 
France, during the time of the Revolution, when the fury of 
the republicans was vented on every thing that was ancient and 
noble, we find the destruction of monumental tombs sanc- 
tioned by decrees of the National Convention. In Germany, 
during the thirty years’ war, the somewhat more legitimate 
havoc of the siege left few churches undestroyed, while in 
Scotland, the High Church of Glasgow was the only ecclesias- 
tical structure of a date prior to the Reformation, which 
escaped the bigoted zeal of the followers of Knox. In Eng- 
land, religious houses, rather than churches and cathedrals, 
were selected as the objects of reforming vengeance, and it is 
a curious fact, that the work of destruction, while it was le» 





galized by Parliamentary enactment, was, by the very same 
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statute which authorized the destruction (3 & 4 Edw. 6), 
limited to a certain range of objects—viz. ‘ the abolishing and 
putting away divers books and images,’ but with an express 
injunction against injuring the buildings themselves or the 
private monuments contained in them; ‘ or any image or pic- 
ture set or graven upon any tomb only for a monument of any 
king, prince, or other dead person, which have not been com- 
monly reputed or taken for saints.’ Much, however, of what 
escaped this legal spoliation fell under the fiercer and more 

‘indiscriminate assaults of Cromwell’s puritans. Happily, 
enough has yet been left to excite the interest and command the 
admiration of even the most careless observer. 


‘¢ We have no instances of heraldic devices being introduced 
into architecture before the period of the Crusades. The first 
example in England in which a coat of arms is sculptured on 
a building, is said to be one in Bigod’s Tower, in Norwich ; 
while the earliest instance of heraldic devices applied to monu- 
mental purposes, is on the shield of Magnaville, earl of Essex, 
in the round portion of the Temple Church, London. Menes- 
trier, after a careful examination of tombs throughout France, 
Italy, Germany, and Flanders, was unable to discover any 
of an earlier date than that upon the monumental effigy of a 
Count of Wasserberg, in the church of St. Emeran, at Ratis- 
bon. His shield is, ‘ Party per fess, ar. and sa., a lion, coun- 
tercharged ;’ and the inscription bears the date of 1010; but 
there is good reason to believe that this tomb was restored 
some time after his death, by the monks of the abbey which 
he had endowed. 


‘¢ In the Abbey aux Hommes, at Caen, the great guard cham- 
ber has the floor formed partly of tiles, which if they are co- 
eval with the foundation of the abbey (1064), must be cited 
among the earliest instances of heraldic devices thus em- 
ployed. Though they are undoubtedly of great antiquity, the 
reasons given by Mr. Montague against their being of so early 
a date as has been assigned to them are, I think, entitled to 
great weight. He says, ‘Amongst them we find one semée 
of fleur-de-lis, probably the arms of France, but which were 
not in use till the time of Louis VII. (about 1150). Another 
has three leopards, passant. If we suppose these to have been 
the arms of England, it must, according to the general opi- 
nion, have been after the marriage of Henry II. with Eleanor 
of Aquitaine, for then Henry incorporated the single leopard 
of Aquitaine with his own two, and the three are found on the 
seals of his sons Richard I. and John. Moreover, we find 
among them one having a quartered coat upon it. Now the 
custom of quartering arms is certainly not older than the end 
of the thirteenth century: the arms of Eleanor, the wife of 
Edward I. on her tomb in Westminster, are quarterly, Castile 
and Leon, and are probably the earliest instance we have of 
this mode of bearing.’ 

** According to the rules laid down in Anselm’s Palais 
d’Honneur, kings and princes are always represented on their 
tombs clothed with their coats of arms (surcoats), with their 
shields bourlet, or pad, crown, crest, supporters, lambrequins, 
orders, and devices, upon their effigies and about their 
tombs. 

‘‘ Knights and gentlemen might not be represented with their 
coats of arms, unless they died in battle or in single combat 
with the prince himself, or in his service, unless they died and 
were buried within their own manor or lordship; and then, to 
shew that they died a natural death, they were represented with 
their coat armour ungirded, without a helmet, bareheaded, 
with the eyes closed, their feet resting against the back of a 
greyhound, and without any sword. Those who died in battle, 
or in mortal encounter on the victorious side, had a drawn 
sword in the right hand and a shield in the left, their helmet 
on, their coat of arms girded over their armour, and at their 
feet a lion, Theabove rules, and many of the same kind, were 
generally observed upon the Continent, but it is believed they 
were never enforced among us. According to a tradition at 
Whittington, in Shropshire, Fitz Waring, founder of the castle, 
was buried in the church porch, it being an act of devotion for 
all persons on their entrance to pray for the souls of the 
founders and benefactors.” 


We sum up the contents of this complete work in the 
broad statement that it embraces all that is necessary to 
the learner for a mastery of heraldic science, with much 
valuable historical information besides, The volume 





does equal credit both to author and publisher; it is 
handsomely got up, of superior paper and print, and its 
numerous illustrations are carefully and correctly co- 
loured. To all who may feel an interest in the cultivation 
of heraldry, we recommend this useful book. 








The Englishwoman in Egypt. Vol. 1. By Mrs. Poor. 
(Nos. IIT. and XII. of Knight’s Weekly Volumes for 
all Readers.) London, 1844. Knight and Co. 


Amipst the dearth of new publications now so remark- 
able, there still continue several series of works progress- 
ing surely and steadily. Of KniGut’s weekly series of 
useful and cheap books for “all readers,” The English- 
woman in Egypt is the third number. Egypt, Syria, &c. are 
now the chief goals of anxious pilgrims, and Mrs. PooLE 
imitates the general fashion, by instantly penning her im- 
pressions for the good of the public. The Englishwoman 
embodies her impressions in a series of letters to some 
imaginary friend, wherein the subject, at any time one un- 
failing in interest, but from recent events daily becoming 
more and more a point of observation, is happily interest- 
ing enough to overcome the defects of style which, in 
familiar letters, are certainly excusable, but hardly so in 
any thing submitted to a critical public. 

Mrs. Pooue had an advantage not possessed by all 
travellers, of enjoying the full benefits of her brother’s 
experience and information, much of which she has im- 
parted to her readers, when she touches upon topics 
beyond her own immediate sphere of observation. ‘l'ra- 
vels have essentially a certain character of interest, which 
it would require something more than mere bad writing to 
destroy. We can well remember our entrancement as a 
child, over a certain volume, whose very title has now 
gone from our memory, purporting to contain the won- 
derful journey of a shipwrecked sailor over great part of 
South America; and even now it dwells in our memo 
as one of the gems of youthful literature; and Sout 
America we were wont, indeed, to believe a very El Do- 
rado for adventures, if nothing more. Much of this 
delight we renewed some time since, in going through 
STEPHENS’s Travels in Yucatan, &c., but the work before 
usis of another character. Travels may be of two kinds, 
—observations on men and manners, or descriptions of 
nature and scenery. We are inclined to think one not 
the less interesting than the other; certainly they require 
different powers, or more justly, different tastes ; for the 
power of diction necessarily follows the faculty of obser- 
vation. 

Mrs. PooLe we may rank among the former class ; 
at least in the present volume she gives us few remarks 
upon natural Egypt. With Alexandria she was much 
disappointed, and, after afew days’ residence, proceeded 
at once to Cairo. Like a woman, she indulges in descrip- 
tions of attire, and female attire in especial, at no small 
length; laying, at the same time, great stress on the in- 
convenience they were compelled to submit to, of wear- 
ing the clumsy mysterious riding-dress. The visit to 
the mosques, so difficult of access to Christians, we will 
give in her own words :— 

‘“My brother might, perhaps, have taken us without risk, 
as he is generally mistaken for a Turk; but had he done so, 
we might have been spoken to in some mosque in the Turkish 
language, in which language we could not have replied ; whereas, 
if we were conducted by a Caireen, no Turkish ladies were 
likely to address us, and if any Arab ladies should do so, our 
Arabic would only induce them to imagine us Turks. At 


length an old friend of my brother's offered to take me if I 
would consent to ride after him in the streets and follow him 
in the mosques, and appear to be, for the time being, the chief 
lady of his hareem. 

‘It appeared to me that I should commit a breach in 
etiquette, by consenting thus to displace his wife (for he has 
but one); but finding he would not consent to take me on any 
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other terms, and being bent on gratifying my curiosity, I | 


agreed to submit to his arrangement, and the more readily, 
because his wife expressed, with much politeness, the pleasure 
she anticipated in contributing to my gratification. I had never 
seen my kind old conductor but once, and then through the 
hareem blinds, until the morning arrived for our expedition, 


when I and my sister-in-law mounted our donkeys, and sub- | 


mitted ourselves to his guidance. He rode first in the pro- 
cession; I next; then followed my sister-in-law, and, lastly, 
his wife. We endeavoured on several occasions to induce her 
to take a more distinguished place, but in vain, and therefore 
came to the conclusion that she must be infinitely better ac- 
quainted with Eastern manners than ourselves, and that it 
would be safer and better not to oppose her. I use the 
expression safer, because I was fully aware that if we appeared 
in any respect un-eastern, or rather if we did not look like 
Muslims, we should incur the risk of being turned out of 
any mosque we might enter, and loaded with reproach and 
insult. 

‘* With (I confess) nervous feelings, we stopped at one of 
the entrances of the mosque of the Hasaneyn, which is gene- 
rally esteemed the most sacred in Cairo. It was crowded with 
ladies who were paying their weekly visit to the tomb of El- 
Hoseyn. 

‘*T felt that I had rather have been initiated before entering 
the most sacred mosque, and thought I had been too bold. 
Never did a submissive wife walk more meekly after her hus- 
band than I followed the steps of my governor pro tempore. 
I gained, however, some confidence by remarking the autho- 
ritative air he assumed as soon as he had passed the threshold 
of the mosque ; indeed, he played his part admirably. 

‘* At the threshold, all persons remove their shoes, or 
slippers, the ladies walking, in the mosque, in the yellow 
morocco socks, or boots, which I have before described to you ; 
and here I must remark on the scrupulous attention which is 
paid to cleanliness; for the pale yellow morocco is scarcely 


injured by a whole day spent in perambulating these Muslim 


sanctuaries. The men generally carry the shoes in the left 
hand through the mosque, placed sole to sole, and some ladies 
carry theirs; but we, like many others, preferred leaving them 
with our servants, for the walking-dress in itself is so exceed- 
ingly cumbrous, and requires so much management, that two 
hands are scarcely sufficient to preserve its proper arrange- 
ment. 

‘* The mosque of the Hasaneyn,* which is situated to the 
north of the Azhar, and not far distant, was founded in the 
year of the Flight 549 (a.p. 1154-5); but has been more than 
once rebuilt. The present building was erected about seventy 
years ago. The fore part consists of a handsome hall, or 
portico, the roof of which is supported by numerous marble 
columns, and the pavement covered with carpets. Passing 
through this hall, I found myself in that holy place under which 
the head of the martyr El-Hoseyn is said to be buried deep 
below the pavement. It is a lofty square saloon, surmounted 
by adome. Over the spot where the sacred relic is buried, is 
an oblong monument, covered with green silk, with a worked 
inscription around it. This is inclosed within a high screen 
of bronze, of open work ; around the upper part of which are 
suspended several specimens of curious and elegant writing. 
The whole scene was most imposing. The pavements are 
exquisite; some of virgin-marble, pure and bright with cleanli- 
ness, some delicately inlaid; and the whole appearance is so 
striking, that I am persuaded if a stranger were to visit the 
shrine of El-Hoseyn alone, he would never believe that El- 
Islam is on the wane. 

‘¢ All the visitors whom I saw passed round the tomb, walk- 
ing from left to right, touching each corner of the screen with 
the right hand, and then applying that hand to their lips and 
forehead, reciting at the same time, but inaudibly, the Fat’hah 
(or opening chapter of the Kuran), a ceremony also observed 
on visiting other tombs. Many were most devoutly praying, 
and one woman kissed the screen with a fervour of devotion 
which interested while it grieved me. For myself, however, I 
can never think of the shrine of El-Hoseyn without being 
deeply affected by reflecting upon the pathetic history of that 
amiable man, in whom were combined, in an eminent degree, 
so many of the highest Christian virtues.” 





* By the Hasaneyn are meant Has4n and Hoseyn, the grandsons of the 
Prophet. 


| ‘They experienced no small difficulty in finding a con- 
| venient house in the healthy part of Cairo; when at last 
|their efforts were crowned with success, no servants 
| could stay with them, for lo! the house was haunted ! 
| ** We were much surprised, after passing a few days here, 
to find that our servants were unable to procure any rest during 
the night ; being disturbed by a constant knocking, and by 
the appearances of what they believed to be an ’Efreet, that 
is, ‘an evil spirit,’ but the term ’Efreet is often used to signify 
‘a ghost.’ The manner of the servants’ complaint of the 
latter was very characteristic. Having been much annoyed 
one morning by a noisy quarrel under our windows, my bro- 
ther called one of our servants to ascertain how it had arisen, 
when he replied, ‘ It is a matter of no importance, O Efendee, 
but the subject which perplexes us is that there is a devil in 
the bath.’ My brother being aware of their superstitious pre- 
judices, replied, ‘ Well, is there a bath in the world that you 
do not believe to be a resort of evil spirits, according to the 
well-known tradition on that subject?’ ‘ True, O my master,’ 
rejoined the man, ‘ the case is so; this devil has long been the 
resident of the house, and he will never permit any other 
tenant to retain its quiet possession; for a long time no one 
has remained more than a month within these walls, excepting 
the last person who lived here, and he, though he had soldiers 
and slaves, could not stay longer than about nine months; for 
the devil disturbed his family all night.’ I must here tell you 
that during our short stay in the house, two maids had left us, 
one after another, without giving us any idea of their inten- 
tions, and had never returned, and the cause of their sudden 
disappearance was now explained by the men, their fellow- 
servants. Certainly our own rest had been grievously dis- 
turbed; but we had attributed all the annoyance to a neigh- 
bour’s extraordinary demonstrations of joy on the subject of 
his own marriage, and whose festivities were perhaps the more 
extravagant because he was an old man, and his bride a young 
girl: but as I hope to give you a particular account, on a 
future occasion, of the manner in which the people of this 
country celebrate a marriage, suffice it to say at present, the 
noise was deafening during the whole of eight nights, and that, 
when we were becoming accustomed to the constant din, we 
were roused by three tremendous reports of fire-arms, which 
rung through the apartments of our own and the neighbouring 
houses, and shook our dwelling to the very foundation. It is 
therefore not remarkable that we did not hear the noises which 
disturbed our poor servants, in addition to the sufficient uproar 
without. 

‘« It appeared, on inquiry, that the man to whom this house 
formerly belonged, and who is now dead, had, during his resi- 
dence in it, murdered a poor tradesman who entered the court 
with his merchandize, and two slaves: one of these (a black 
girl) was destroyed in the bath, and you will easily understand 
how far such a story as this, and a ¢rue one too, sheds its in- 
fluence on the minds of a people who are superstitious to a 
proverb. We can only regret that my brother engaged the 
house in ignorance of these circumstances; had he known 
them, he would also have been aware that the prejudice among 
the lower orders would be insurmountable, and that no female 
servant would remain with us. The sudden disappearance of 
our maids was thus quaintly explained by our door-keeper. 
‘ Why did A’mineh and Zeyneb leave you? Verily, O my 
master, because they feared for their security. When A’mineh 
saw the ’Efreet she said at once, “‘ I must quit this house ; for 
if he touch me, I shall be deranged, and unfit for service ;’” 
and truly,’ he added, ‘ this would have been the case. For 
ourselves, as men, we fear not; but we fear for the hareem. 
Surely you will consider their situation, and quit this house.’ 
This (he thought) was putting the matter in the strongest light. 
‘ Try a few nights longer,’ my brother said, ‘ and call me as 
soon as the ’Efreet appears to-night ; we might have caught 
him last night, when you say he was so near you, and after 
giving him a sound beating, you would not have found your 
rest disturbed.’ At this remark it was evident that the respect 
of both servants for their master had received a temporary 
shock. ‘ O Efendee,’ exclaimed one of them, ‘ this is an 
’Efreet, and not a son of Adam, as you seem to suppose. He 
assumed last night all imaginary shapes, and when I raised my 
hand to seize him, he became a piece of cord, or any other 
trifle.’ ”’ 





This very unsatisfactory mode of life continued, how- 
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ever, until they were compelled to leave the house, and 
six succeeding families met with the same treatment and 
the same results, without any solution of the apparent 
mystery. 

We have a detailed account of the procession of the 
Mahmal, rather more curious than interesting. The 
origin of this ceremony, now fast dwindling into insig- 
nificance, is related in the Modern Egyptians as 
follows :— 

‘«« Sheger-ed-Durr (commonly called Shegerel-ed-Durr), a 
beautiful Turkish female slave, who became the favourite wife 
of the Sultan Es-Séleh Negm-ed-Deen, and on the death of 
his son (with whom terminated the dynasty. of the house of 
Eiyoob) caused herself to be acknowledged as Queen of Egypt, 
performed the pilgrimage in a magnificent Hédag (or covered 
litter), borne by acamel; and for several successive years her 
empty litter was sent with the caravan merely for the sake of 
state. Hence, succeeding princes of Egypt sent with each 
year’s caravan of pilgrims a kind of Hdédag (which received 
the name of Mahmal or Mahmil) as an emblem of royalty, 
and the kings of other countries followed their example.’ ”’ 


This beautiful Sheger-ed-Durr (in oriental language, 
tree of pearls) was the founder of the dynasty of Bah- 
reeyeh, or Bahree-Mamelooks, in the year 1250. Some 
years after her forced abdication she died a violent death, 
at the hands of her mother-in-law, whose son she had 
caused to be murdered. 

We will close with an extract from Mrs. Pooun’s visit 
to a hareem, always an object of great curiosity to our 
western world, which, however, seems in no way changed 
since Lady Mary Wortley Montague published her 
eagerly-received account of the same in Turkey a century 
since, 


‘¢ When we arrived at the house of Habeeb Eféndee, and 
had passed the outer entrance, I found that the hareem apart- 
ments, as in other houses of the great in this country, are not 
confined to the first and upper floors, but form a separate and 
complete house, distinct from that of the men. Having passed 
a spacious hall, paved with marble, we were met at the door of 
the first apartment by the elder daughter of Habeeb Eféndee, 
who gave me the usual Eastern salutation, touching her lips 
and forehead with her right hand, and then insisted on re- 
moving my riding-dress herself, although surrounded by slaves. 
This was a mark of extraordinary condescension, as you will 
presently see. In the houses of the middle classes, the ladies 
generally honour their visitors by disrobing them of their 
riding-dress ; but in the high hareems this office is generally 
performed by slaves, and only by a member of the family when 
a guest is especially distinguished. 

‘¢ In visiting those who are considered the noble of the land, 
I resume, under my Eastern riding costume, my English 
dress ; thus avoiding the necessity of subjecting myself to any 
humiliation. In the Turkish in-door costume, the manner of 
my salutations must have been more submissive than I should 
have liked ; while, as an Englishwoman, I am entertained by 
the most distinguished, not only as an equal, but generally as 
a superior. I have never given more than the usual salutation, 
excepting in the case of addressing elderly ladies, when my 
inclination leads me to distinguish them by respectfully 
bending, and lowering my right hand before I touch my lips 
and forehead, when I am presented, and when I leave them. 
On receiving sweetmeats, coffee, sherbet, or any refreshment, 
and on returning the cup, plate, &c. which contain them, I 
give always the customary salutation to the chief lady of the 
hareem, whose situation on the divan points her out as the 
superior of the party. 

“ At home, and when visiting ladies of the middle class, I 
wear the Turkish dress, which is delightfully comfortable, 
being admirably adapted to the climate of this country. 1 
have never gone out but in the Eastern riding-dress, which I 
have already described to you. 

“* When the lady I have mentioned had removed my surtout 
apparel, a slave in attendance received them in an exquisite 
pink kerchief of cashmere, richly embroidered with gold. The 
kerchiefs of this kind, in the hareems of the wealthy, are 
generally very elegant, but that was the most perfect specimen 
J have seen of correct and tasteful embroidery. The riding- 





dress was immediately taken into another room, according to a 
usual custom, which is observed for the purpose of creating a 
short delay, giving an opportunity to offer some additional re- 
freshment when the guest has proposed to take her leave, My 
new acquaintance then conducted me to the divan, and placed 
me next to the seat of honour, which was reserved for her 
mother, the first cousin of the late Sultan Mahmoud, who soon 
entered the room, and gave me a cordial welcome, assigning to 
me the most distinguished seat on her right hand, the same to 
which her daughter had conducted me, while the grandmother 
of Abbas Pasha sat on her left. She was soon followed by her 
second daughter, who greeted me with much politeness, and in 
a very elegant manner assured me that I was welcome. She 
was more richly attired than her sister ; therefure I will describe 
to you her dress. 

‘¢ She wore on her head a dark handkerchief twisted round 
a tarboosh, with a very splendid sprig of diamonds attached to 
the right side, and extending partly over her forehead. The 
sprig was composed of very large brilliants, disposed in the 
form of three lutes, in the centre, from each of which a branch 
extended, forming an oval shape, at least five inches in length. 
High on the left side of her head she wore a knot or slide of 
diamonds, through which was drawn a bunch of ringlets, which, 
from their position, appeared to be artificial; her tarboosh 
had the usual blue silk tassel, but this was divided and hanging 
on either side. Her long vest and trousers were of a dark 
flowered India fabric ; she wore round her waist a large and 
rich cashmere shawl; and her neck was decorated with many 
strings of very large pearls, confined at intervals by gold beads. 
She was in one respect strangely disfigured; her eye-brows 
being painted with kohl, and united by the black pigment in a 
very broad and most unbecoming manner. Many women of 
all classes here assume this disguise: some apply the kohl to 
the eyebrows as well as to the eyes, with great delicacy; but 
the lady in question had her eyebrows so remarkable, that her 
other features were deprived of their natural expression and 
effect. 

‘* A number of white slaves formed a large semicircle before 
us, and received from others, who waited in the ante-chamber, 
silver trays, containing glass dishes of sweetmeats. There 
were three spoons in each dish, and two pieces of sweetmeat 
in each spoon. These were immediately succeeded by coffee, 
which was also brought on silver trays ; the small china cups 
being, as usual, in stands, shaped like egg-cups; but these 
were not, as in ordinary houses, simply of silver filagree, or 
plain, but decorated with diamonds. They were certainly 
elegant, but more costly than beautiful. The coffee is never 
handed on the tray, but gracefully presented by the attendant, 
holding the little stand between the thumb and finger of the 
right hand. After these refreshments a short time elapsed, 
when two slaves brought in sherbet on silver waiters, in ex- 
ceedingly elegant cut-glass cups, with saucers and covers. 
Each tray was covered with a round pink richly-embroidered 
cover, which the slave removed as she approached us. To re- 
ceive our cups, of the contents of which, according to custom, 
we drank about two-thirds, another slave approached, with a 
large white embroidered kerchief, ostensibly for the purpose 
of wiping the mouth; but any lady would be thought quite a 
novice who did more than touch it with her lips.”’ 

‘* Before our departure it was proposed that I should see 
their house; and the elder daughter threw her arm round my 
neck, and thus led me through a magnificent room which was 
surrounded by divans; the elevated portion of the floor was 
covered with India matting, and in the middle of the depressed 
portion was the most tasteful fountain I have seen in Egypt, 
exquisitely inlaid with black, red, and white marble. The 
ceiling was a beautiful specimen of highly-wrought arabesque 
work, and the walls as usual white-washed, and perfectly 
plain, with the exception of the lower portions, which, to the 
height of about six feet, were cased with Dutch tiles. 

‘© T was conducted up stairs in the same manner; and I 
could not help feeling exceedingly amused at my situation; 
and considering that these ladies are of the royal family of Tur- 
key, you will see that I was most remarkably honoured. 

‘* When we approached the bath, we entered the reclining 
room, which was furnished with divans, and presented a. most 
comfortable appearance ; -but the heat and vapour were so-ex= 
tremely oppressive in the region of the bath, that we merely 
looked into it, and gladly returned to the cool gallery. Iam 
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not surprised that you are curious on the subject of the bath 


and the Eastern manner of using it; and I hope to devote a 
future letter to a description of the operation (for such in- 
deed it may be styled), and the place in which that operation 
is performed. 

** On our reaching the stairs, the second daughter of Ha- 
beeb Eféndee took her sister’s place ; and with her arm round 
my neck, we descended the stairs, and re-entered the room 
where I had received so kind a reception. When we rose to 
take our leave, the elder daughter received my riding-dress 
from a slave, and was about to attire me, when her sister said, 
‘You took them off; it is for me to put them on.’ The elder 
lady partly consented, retaining the habarah, and thus they 
dressed me together. Then, after giving me the usual salu- 
tation, they each cordially pressed my hand, and kissed my 
cheek. We then descended into the court, attended by the 
ladies, and a crowd of white slaves. Having crossed the 
court, we arrived at the great gate, through which I had be- 
fore passed, which was only closed by a large mat, suspended 
before it, forming the curtain of the hareem. This mat was 
raised by black eunuchs, who poured from a passage without, 
and immediately after the ladies bade us farewell, and returned, 
followed by their slaves. The principal eunuch ascended first 
the mounting platform, and placed me on the donkey, while 
two others arranged my feet in the stirrups ; our own servants 
being kept in the background. 


The second volume is the more interesting, owing, we 
believe, to its containing less of those inappropriate ex- 
tracts from the Modern Egyptians, with which the former 
is so copiously filled; but reaching us late, we are 
unable to do more than merely mention its arrival. 

We have extracted enough to demonstrate to our read- 
ers, that in The Englishwoman in Egypt, they will find 
much both to interest and amuse, and as a source of 
cheaply gained information, too much can hardly be 
said in favour of the useful series to which it belongs. 








The Claims of Labour. An Essay on the Duties of the 
Employers to the Employed. London, 1844. Picker- 
ing. 

Amrp the evils in our social system which are trumpeted 
forth from time to time as proofs of the approaching 
decline of England in the scale of nations, we turn with 
confidence to the cheering fact, that now more than ever 
is visible a moral earnestness. Careless Epicurism no 
longer reigns triumphant—the worshippers of wealth are 
daily roused to think of their duties, of their responsi- 
bilities as men; daily reminded that they are bound to 
their fellow-creatures by ties which they cannot shrink 
from or break. A common nature—a Creator, in whose 
eyes all are equal—a future, in which no worldly dis- 
tinction will be known—are facts which are appealed to 
as principles of action, in matters where mere prudence 
would dictate the same course of conduct, without 
having the power to sustain the resolution required to 
pursue it to the end. This is the one great characteristic 
of the work before us. It speaks to all, and speaks with 
power and truth; because it rests upon the highest, 
and at the same time the most universal principle. It 
is a practical comment upon “ Love thy neighbour as 
thyself.” 

The author has restored this truth, which in the parti- 
cular application to the relation between masters and ser- 
vants too often “lies bed-ridden in the dormitory of the 
soul,” to its first freshness and importance, by reflecting 
on it in direct reference to our present social condition. 
The evils brought to light by the various reports upon 
the condition of the labourers in factories, mines, &c. &c. 
were, from their very vastness, regarded as rather the 
objects. for legislative interference than individual exer- 
tion ; and the zeal with which this legislative interference 
was called for and supported, tended in some degree to 
blind. individuals to the lesser, but more wide-spread 
evils which were festering beneath the surface of our 





gaily-painted society. There was some danger that as 
the slavery question had drawn away the attention of 
philanthropists from England, so the misery of themasses 
would monopolize the thoughts and exertions of the 
benevolent, and their home duties be forgotten. In the 
present work both subjects are treated of with equal good 
sense and high Christian spirit. But the question of 
“ labour in factories,” and the connected subject of the 
improvement of large towns, will, we think, be of less 
practical interest to the greater portion of our readers 
than the other parts of the volume, to which we shall 
direct our more particular attention. Moreover, the 
recent proceedings at Manchester,—the Premier’s gift of 
1,000/. for the Manchester-park, and his more valuable 
acknowledgment of “the deep obligation he and his 
family are under” to that town—the wise and liberal spirit 
which also dictated Lord Francis Ecrrron’s words 
when proffering a similar gift, “ that he was in arrears to 
the inhabitants of that town, and was only paying an in- 
stalment”—the very satisfactory report of Mr. TREMEN- 
HEERE on the effect of the last Factories’ Regulation Bill 
—all combine to shew that the grand part of the subject 
will not be forgotten. Let us see, then, how well and ear- 
nestly our author has striven to compel the consideration 
of the less striking, but more important, because more 
universal, duties of individuals. 

After pointing out, in a few eloquent pages, the ad- 
mitted depression, moral and physical, of the labouring 
classes, he asks, 

‘Is this then the inevitable nature of things? Has the 
boasted civilization of the world led only to this? Do we 
master the powers of nature only to let forth a new and fierce 
torrent of social miseries upon us? Let not such thoughts be 
ours. Pagans, the slaves of destiny, might well have held 
them. But we cannot doubt that the conditions of labour 
under which man holds the earth express the mercy and good- 
ness no less than the judgment of God.’ 


What is needed is a firm conviction on the mind of 
each individual that he has his own field of exertion, 
his own sphere of duty, wherein he can aid in lessening 
these evils, and can contribute to the moral well-bei 
of his countrymen, and, therefore, can strengthen an 
elevate his country. Let those who are loud in their 
condemnation of the evils of the manufacturing system 
weigh with more scrupulousness their own conduct at 
home. Let the employers of domestic servants reflect 
upon their duties and upon their responsibilities. Let 
them reflect that 

‘‘ The Searcher of all hearts may make as ample a trial of 
you in your conduct to one poor dependant as of the man who 
is appointed to lead armies and administer provinces.”’ 

Let them remember 

‘That in this case the employers and the employed are 
members of one family is a circumstance which intensifies the 
relation. It is asad thing for a man to pass the working part 
of his day with an exacting unkind master; but still if the 
workman returns at evening to a home that is his own, there 
is a sense of coming joy and freedom which may support him 
throughout the weary hours of labour. But think what it 
must be to share one’s home with one’s oppressor; to have no 
recurring time when one is certain to be free from those harsh 
words and unjust censures, which are almost more than blows, 
aye, even to those natures we are apt to fancy so hardened to 
rebuke. Imagine the deadness of heart that must prevail in 
that poor wretch who never hears the sweet words of praise or 
of encouragement. Many masters of families, men living in the 
rapid current of the world, who are subject toa variety of imprese 
sions, whichin their busy minds are made and effaced even in the 
course of a single day, can with difficulty estimate the force of 
unkind words upon those whose monotonous life leaves few 
opportunities of effacing any unwelcome impression. There 
is nothing in which the aid of imagination, that handmaid of 
charity, may be more advantageously employed than in con- 
sidering the condition of domestic servants. Let a man en- 





deavour to realize it to himself, let him think of its narrow 
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ever, until they were compelled to leave the house, and 
six succeeding families met with the same treatment and 
the same results, without any solution of the apparent 
mystery. 

We have a detailed account of the procession of the 
Mahmal, rather more curious than interesting. The 
origin of this ceremony, now fast dwindling into insig- 
nificance, is related in the Modern Egyptians as 
follows :— 

‘«“ Sheger-ed-Durr (commonly called Shegerel-ed-Durr), a 
beautiful Turkish female slave, who became the favourite wife 
of the Sultan Es-Séleh Negm-ed-Deen, and on the death of 
his son (with whom terminated the dynasty of the house of 
Eiyoob) caused herself to be acknowledged as Queen of Egypt, 
performed the pilgrimage in a magnificent Hédag (or covered 
litter), borne by acamel; and for several successive years her 
empty litter was sent with the caravan merely for the sake of 
state. Hence, succeeding princes of Egypt sent with each 
year’s caravan of pilgrims a kind of Hédag (which received 
the name of Mahmal or Mahmil) as an emblem of royalty, 
and the kings of other countries followed their example.’ ”’ 


This beautiful Sheger-ed-Durr (in oriental language, 
tree of pearls) was the founder of the dynasty of Bah- 
reeyeh, or Bahree-Mamelooks, in the year 1250. Some 
years after her forced abdication she died a violent death, 
at the hands of her mother-in-law, whose son she had 
caused to be murdered. 

We will close with an extract from Mrs. Poour’s visit 
to a hareem, always an object of great curiosity to our 
western world, which, however, seems in no way changed 
since Lady Mary Wortley Montague published her 
eagerly-received account of the same in Turkey a century 
since, 


‘¢ When we arrived at the house of Habeeb Eféndee, and 
had passed the outer entrance, I found that the hareem apart- 
ments, as in other houses of the great in this country, are not 
confined to the first and upper floors, but form a separate and 
complete house, distinct from that of the men. Having passed 
a spacious hall, paved with marble, we were met at the door of 
the first apartment by the elder daughter of Habeeb Eféndee, 
who gave me the usual Eastern salutation, touching her lips 
and forehead with her right hand, and then insisted on re- 
moving my riding-dress herself, although surrounded by slaves. 
This was a mark of extraordinary condescension, as you will 
presently see. In the houses of the middle classes, the ladies 
generally honour their visitors by disrobing them of their 
riding-dress ; but in the high hareems this office is generally 
performed by slaves, and only by a member of the family when 
a guest is especially distinguished. 

‘¢ In visiting those who are considered the noble of the land, 
I resume, under my Eastern riding costume, my English 
dress ; thus avoiding the necessity of subjecting myself to any 
humiliation. In the Turkish in-door costume, the manner of 
my salutations must have been more submissive than I should 
have liked; while, as an Englishwoman, I am entertained by 
the most distinguished, not only as an equal, but generally as 
a superior. I have never given more than the usual salutation, 
excepting in the case of addressing elderly ladies, when my 
inclination leads me to distinguish them by respectfully 
bending, and lowering my right hand before I touch my lips 
and forehead, when I am presented, and when I leave them. 
On receiving sweetmeats, coffee, sherbet, or any refreshment, 
and on returning the cup, plate, &c. which contain them, I 
give always the customary salutation to the chief lady of the 
hareem, whose situation on the divan points her out as the 
superior of the party. 

‘* At home, and when visiting ladies of the middle class, I 
wear the Turkish dress, which is delightfully comfortable, 
being admirably adapted to the climate of this country. I 
have never gone out but in the Eastern riding-dress, which I 
have already described to you. 

“* When the lady I have mentioned had removed my surtout 
apparel, a slave in attendance received them in an exquisite 
pink kerchief of cashmere, richly embroidered with gold. The 
kerchiefs of this kind, in the hareems of the wealthy, are 
— very elegant, but that was the most perfect specimen 

have seen of correct and tasteful embroidery. The riding- 





dress was immediately taken into another room, according to a 
usual custom, which is observed for the purpose of creating a 
short delay, giving an opportunity to offer some additional re- 
freshment when the guest has proposed to take her leave. My 
new acquaintance then conducted me to the divan, and placed 
me next to the seat of honour, which was reserved for her 
mother, the first cousin of the late Sultan Mahmoud, who soon 
entered the room, and gave me a cordial welcome, assigning to 
me the most distinguished seat on her right hand, the same to 
which her daughter had conducted me, while the grandmother 
of Abbas Pasha sat on her left. She was soon followed by her 
second daughter, who greeted me with much politeness, and in 
a very elegant manner assured me that I was welcome. She 
was more richly attired than her sister ; therefure I will describe 
to you her dress. 

‘¢ She wore on her head a dark handkerchief twisted round 
a tarboosh, with a very splendid sprig of diamonds attached to 
the right side, and extending partly over her forehead. The 
sprig was composed of very large brilliants, disposed in the 
form of three lutes, in the centre, from each of which a branch 
extended, forming an oval shape, at least five inches in length. 
High on the left side of her head she wore a knot or slide of 
diamonds, through which was drawn a bunch of ringlets, which, 
from their position, appeared to be artificial; her tarboosh 
had the usual blue silk tassel, but this was divided and hanging 
on either side. Her long vest and trousers were of a dark 
flowered India fabric ; she wore round her waist a large and 
rich cashmere shawl; and her neck was decorated with many 
strings of very large pearls, confined at intervals by gold beads. 
She was in one respect strangely disfigured; her eye-brows 
being painted with kohl, and united by the black pigment in a 
very broad and most unbecoming manner. Many women of 
all classes here assume this disguise: some apply the kohl to 
the eyebrows as well as to the eyes, with great delicacy; but 
the lady in question had her eyebrows so remarkable, that her 
other features were deprived of their natural expression and 
effect. 

‘¢ A number of white slaves formed a large semicircle before 
us, and received from others, who waited in the ante-chamber, 
silver trays, containing glass dishes of sweetmeats. There 
were three spoons in each dish, and two pieces of sweetmeat 
in each spoon. These were immediately succeeded by coffee, 
which was also brought on silver trays ; the small china cups 
being, as usual, in stands, shaped like egg-cups; but these 
were not, as in ordinary houses, simply of silver filagree, or 
plain, but decorated with diamonds. ‘They were certainly 
elegant, but more costly than beautiful. The coffee is never 
handed on the tray, but gracefully presented by the attendant, 
holding the little stand between the thumb and finger of the 
right hand. After these refreshments a short time elapsed, 
when two slaves brought in sherbet on silver waiters, in ex- 
ceedingly elegant cut-glass cups, with saucers and covers. 
Each tray was covered with a round pink richly-embroidered 
cover, which the slave removed as she approached us. To re- 
ceive our cups, of the contents of which, according to custom, 
we drank about two-thirds, another slave approached, with a 
large white embroidered kerchief, ostensibly for the purpose 
of wiping the mouth; but any lady would be thought quite a 
novice who did more than touch it with her lips.”’ 

‘* Before our departure it was proposed that I should see 
their house; and the elder daughter threw her arm round my 
neck, and thus led me through a magnificent room which was 
surrounded by divans; the elevated portion of the floor was 
covered with India matting, and in the middle of the depressed 
portion was the most tasteful fountain I have seen in Egypt, 
exquisitely inlaid with black, red, and white marble. The 
ceiling was a beautiful specimen of highly-wrought arabesque 
work, and the walls as usual white-washed, and perfectly 
plain, with the exception of the lower portions, which, to the 
height of about six feet, were cased with Dutch tiles. 

‘© T was conducted up stairs in the same manner; and I 
could not help feeling exceedingly amused at my situation; 
and considering that these ladies are of the royal family of Tur- 
key, you will see that I was most remarkably honoured. 

‘* When we approached the bath, we entered the reclining 
room, which was furnished with divans, and presented a. most 
comfortable appearance ; ‘but the heat and vapour were so’ex« 
tremely oppressive in the region of the bath, that we merely 
looked into it, and gladly returned to the cool gallery. Iam 















































not surprised that you are curious on the subject of the bath 
and the Eastern manner of using it; and I hope to devote a 
future letter to a description of the operation (for such in- 
deed it may be styled), and the place in which that operation 
is performed. 

** On our reaching the stairs, the second daughter of Ha- 
beeb Eféndee took her sister’s place ; and with her arm round 
my neck, we descended the stairs, and re-entered the room 
where I had received so kind a reception. When we rose to 
take our leave, the elder daughter received my riding-dress 
from a slave, and was about to attire me, when her sister said, 
‘You took them off; it is for me to put them on.’ The elder 
lady partly consented, retaining the habarah, and thus they 
dressed me together. Then, after giving me the usual salu- 
tation, they each cordially pressed my hand, and kissed my 
cheek. We then descended into the court, attended by the 
ladies, and a crowd of white slaves. Having crossed the 
court, we arrived at the great gate, through which I had be- 
fore passed, which was only closed by a large mat, suspended 
before it, forming the curtain of the hareem. This mat was 
raised by black eunuchs, who poured from a passage without, 
and immediately after the ladies bade us farewell, and returned, 
followed by their slaves. The principal eunuch ascended first 
the mounting platform, and placed me on the donkey, while 
two others arranged my feet in the stirrups ; our own servants 
being kept in the background. 


The second volume is the more interesting, owing, we 
believe, to its containing less of those inappropriate ex- 
tracts from the Modern Egyptians, with which the former 
is so copiously filled; but reaching us late, we are 
unable to do more than merely mention its arrival. 

We have extracted enough to demonstrate to our read- 
ers, that in The Englishwoman in Egypt, they will find 
much both to interest and amuse, and as a source of 
cheaply gained information, too much can hardly be 
said in favour of the useful series to which it belongs. 








The Claims of Labour. An Essay on the Duties of the 
Employers to the Employed. London, 1844. Picker- 
ing. 

Amro the evils in our social system which are trumpeted 
forth from time to time as proofs of the approaching 
decline of England in the scale of nations, we turn with 
confidence to the cheering fact, that now more than ever 
is visible a moral earnestness. Careless Epicurism no 
longer reigns triumphant—the worshippers of wealth are 
daily roused to think of their duties, of their responsi- 
bilities as men; daily reminded that they are bound to 
their fellow-creatures by ties which they cannot shrink 
from or break. A common nature—a Creator, in whose 
eyes all are equal—a future, in which no worldly dis- 
tinction will be known—are facts which are appealed to 
as principles of action, in matters where mere prudence 
would dictate the same course of conduct, without 
having the power to sustain the resolution required to 
pursue it to the end. This is the one great characteristic 
of the work before us. It speaks to all, and speaks with 
power and truth; because it rests upon the highest, 
and at the same time the most universal principle. It 
is a practical comment upon “ Love thy neighbour as 
thyself.” 

The author has restored this truth, which in the parti- 
cular application to the relation between masters and ser- 
vants too often “lies bed-ridden in the dormitory of the 
soul,” to its first freshness and importance, by reflecting 
on it in direct reference to our present social condition. 
The evils brought to light by the various reports upon 
the condition of the labourers in factories, mines, &c. &c. 
were, from their very vastness, regarded as rather the 
objects. for legislative interference than individual exer- 
tion ; and the zeal with which this legislative interference 
was called for and supported, tended in some degree to 
blind individuals to the lesser, but more wide-spread 
evils which were festering beneath the surface of our 
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gaily-painted society. There was some danger that as 
the slavery question had drawn away the attention of 
philanthropists from England, so the misery of themasses 
would monopolize the thoughts and exertions of the 
benevolent, and their home duties be forgotten. In the 
present work both subjects are treated of with equal good 
sense and high Christian spirit. But the question of 
“ Jabour in factories,” and the connected subject of the 
improvement of large towns, will, we think, be of less 
practical interest to the greater portion of our readers 
than the other parts of the volume, to which we shall 
direct our more particular attention. Moreover, the 
recent proceedings at Manchester,—the Premier’s gift of 
1,000. for the Manchester-park, and his more valuable 
acknowledgment of “the deep obligation he and his 
family are under” to that town—the wise and liberal spirit 
which also dictated Lord Francis Ecerton’s words 
when proffering a similar gift, “ that he was in arrears to 
the inhabitants of that town, and was only paying an in- 
stalment”—the very satisfactory report of Mr. TREMEN- 
HEERE on the effect of the last Factories’ Regulation Bill 
—all combine to shew that the grand part of the subject 
will not be forgotten. Let us see, then, how well and ear- 
nestly our author has striven to compel the consideration 
of the less striking, but more important, because more 
universal, duties of individuals. 

After pointing out, in a few eloquent pages, the ad- 
mitted depression, moral and physical, of the labouring 
classes, he asks, 

‘*Is this then the inevitable nature of things? Has the 
boasted civilization of the world led only to this? Do we 
master the powers of nature only to let forth a new and fierce 
torrent of social miseries upon us? Let not such thoughts be 
ours. Pagans, the slaves of destiny, might well have held 
them. But we cannot doubt that the conditions of labour 
under which man holds the earth express the mercy and good- 
ness no less than the judgment of God.” 


What is needed is a firm conviction on the mind of 
each individual that he has his own field of exertion, 
his own sphere of duty, wherein he can aid in lessening 
these evils, and can contribute to the moral well-bein 
of his countrymen, and, therefore, can strengthen an 
elevate his country. Let those who are loud in their 
condemnation of the evils of the manufacturing system 
weigh with more scrupulousness their own conduct at 
home. Let the employers of domestic servants reflect 
upon their duties and upon their responsibilities. Let 
them reflect that 

‘¢ The Searcher of all hearts may make as ample a trial of 
you in your conduct to one poor dependant as of the man who 
is appointed to lead armies and administer provinces.”’ 


Let them remember 


‘‘ That in this case the employers and the employed are 
members of one family is a circumstance which intensifies the 
relation. It is asad thing for a man to pass the working part 
of his day with an exacting unkind master; but still if the 
workman returns at evening to a home that is his own, there 
is a sense of coming joy and freedom which may support him 
throughout the weary hours of labour. But think what it 
must be to share one’s home with one’s oppressor ; to have no 
recurring time when one is certain to be free from those harsh 
words and unjust censures, which are almost more than blows, 
aye, even to those natures we are apt to fancy so hardened to 
rebuke. Imagine the deadness of heart that must prevail in 
that poor wretch who never hears the sweet words of praise or 
of encouragement. Many masters of families, men living in the 
rapid current of the world, who are subject toa variety of imprese 
sions, whichin their busy minds are made and effaced even in the 
course of a single day, can with difficulty estimate the force of 
unkind words upon those whose monotonous life leaves few 
opportunities of effacing any unwelcome impression. There 
is nothing in which the aid of imagination, that handmaid of 
charity, may be more advantageously employed than in con- 
sidering the condition of domestic servants. Let a man en- 
deavour to realize it to himself, let him think of its. narrow 
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sphere, of its unvarying nature, and he will be careful not to 
throw in unnecessarily the trouble even of a single harsh word, 
which may make so large a disturbance in the shallow current 
of a domestic’s hopes and joys. How often, on the contrary, 
do you find that masters seem to have no apprehension of the 
feelings of those under them, no idea of any duties on their 
side beyond cash payment; whereas the good old patriarchal 
feeling towards your household is one which the mere intro- 
duction of money-wages has not by any means superseded. 
You would bear with lenity from a child many things, for 
which, in a servant, you can find nothing but the harshest 
names. Yet how often are these poor, uneducated creatures 
little better than children. You talk, too, of ingratitude from 
them, when, if you reflected a little, you would see that they do 
not understand your benefits. It is hard enough, sometimes, 
to make benefits sink into men’s hearts even when your 
good offices are illustrated by much kindness of words and 
manner; but to expect that servants should at once appre- 
ciate your care for them, is surely most unreasonable, espe- 
cially if it is not accompanied by a manifest regard and 
sympathy. You would not expect it if you saw the child- 
like relation in which they stand to you. Another mode of 
viewing with charity the conduct of domestic servants is, to 
imagine what manner of servant you would make yourself, or 
any one of those whom in your own rank you esteem and love. 
Do you not perceive, in almost every character, some element 
which would occasionally make its possessor fail in performing 
the duties of domestic service ? 
accuracy, diligence, and truth pervade the circle of your 
equals in such abundance, that you should be exorbitantly 
angry the moment you perceive a deficiency in such qualities 
amongst those who have been but indifferently brought up, 
and who, perhaps, have early imbibed those vices of their 
class, fear and alsehood—vices which their employers can 
only hope to eradicate by a long course of considerate kind- 
ness ?’ 


Yet, strange to say, not only are many thus unreason- 
ably angry, but they are so upon faults of their own cre- 
ation. We have often seen servants exposed to such a 
constant system of squint-eyed suspicion, that it would 
indeed have astonished any observer of human nature 
had they continued faithful, diligent, and truthful. Our 
author continues thus :— 


‘‘ T do not speak of the conduct of masters and mistresses 
as an easy matter; on the contrary, I believe that it is one of 
the most difficult functions of life. If, however, men only 
saw the difficulty, they would see the worthiness of trying to 
overcome it. You observe a man becoming day by day richer, 
or advancing in station, or increasing in professional reputa- 
tion, and you set him down as a successful man in life. But 
if his home is an ill-regulated one, where no links of affection 
extend throughout the family, whose former domestics (and he 
has had more of them than he can well remember) look back 
upon their sojourn with him as one unblessed by kind words or 
deeds—TI contend that that man has not been successful. 
Whatever good fortune he may have in the world, it is to be 
remembered that he has always left one important fortress un- 
taken behind him. That man’s life does not surely read well 
whose benevolence has found no central home. It may have 
sent forth rays in various directions, but there should have 
been a warm focus of love—that home nest which is formed 
round a good man’s hearth.”’ 


We cannot leave this part of the subject without ex- 
pressing our regret and surprise that the clergy do not 
oftener follow the example of St. Paux, and speak boldly 
on these topics to their rich congregations. ‘The “ care- 
less cruelty of the world far outweighs the rest,” and 
who so fitted to awake the careless slumberer in the lap 
of luxury? No subscriptions to schools, hospitals, or 
other charities will compensate for the evils inflicted 
upon the character of servants and upon society by this 
habitual neglect and thoughtlessness. 

The chapter on social government is admirable 
throughout, and the keen analysis of some of the 
“subtle ungenerous motives which hide in the dark 


Do you find that faithfulness, 





corners of the heart,” shews a great philosophical 
insight into human nature. 

A collection of a few points of practice evince also- 
much acute observation and sound judgment. The 
following is well worthy of being remembered :— 


‘‘ How ready we should often be to forgive those who are 
angry with us, if we could only see how much of their anger 
arises from vexation with themselves for having begun to be 
angry at all.’’ 

We should like to give the whole chapter on the 
school-room, but must content ourselves with an ex- 
tract; and in the adoption of the principle it contains 
will, we believe, be found the only security for a sound 
and successful system of education. 


‘‘ That school would in reality be the one to be proud of 
where order was thoroughly maintained with the least admix- 
ture of fear—where you would have most chance of meeting 
with truthful replies from the children in a matter where such 
replies would criminate themselves, and where you would find 
the most kindly feeling to each other prevalent throughout. 
Yet these are things not to be seen on show-days—that cannot 
be got up for exhibition—that require unwearied supervision 
on the part of masters and benefactors—that will never be at- 
tempted but by those who themselves feel deeply the superiority 
of moral excellence to all else. Such teachers will see how 
the kindness of children to each other may be encouraged ; 
they will take more notice of a good-natured thing than a 
clever one ; they will shew how much, even in the minutest 
trifles, truth and fortitude weigh with them ; they will be care- 
ful not to stimulate an unwholesome craving for praise in their 
pupils ; they will look, not only to the thing done, but also to 
the mode and spirit of doing it. That this spirit and mode 
may be the means of generating and guiding future endeavours 
will be a main object with such instructors, The dignity of 
labour, the independence of thrift, the greatness of content- 
ment, will be themes dwelt upon by them in their loving 
foresight for the future welfare of the infant labourers in- 
trusted to their care. To endear holy things to these little 
ones would delight such teachers far more than to instil the 
utmost proficiency in any critical or historical knowledge of 
the sacred writings; not that the two things are in the least 
degree incompatible—far from it ; indeed, all I mean to insist. 
on is, that such teachers will perceive what are the great ob- 
jects of culture, and how subservient even the best knowledge 
is to the apprehension of duty ; they will see, too, more clearly 
the necessity of bearing in mind the pre-eminence of moral 
and religious culture, when they reflect that many of their 
pupils come from places which cannot be called homes—where 
scarcely any thing like parental love sustains or informs them, 
and where, perhaps, confusion; discontent,-and domestic tur- 
bulence prevail.” 

Those who read the Essays in the Intervals of Bu- 
ness, by the same author, would need no other recom- 
mendation to induce them to peruse this, and the ex- 
tracts we have given will convince all others that it is 
the work of no ordinary man. In our opinion, indeed, 
The Claims of Labour, if it be judged by the probable 
effects it will produce, is the most important book that 
has been published this year. It has given us unmixed 
pleasure, and to spread as widely as possible a know- 
ledge of its worth is but a duty of gratitude. We can- 
not conclude this notice more appropriately than in the 
author’s own words, which each reader may consider 
addressed to himself :— 


‘‘T may say there is nothing in these pages, perhaps, that 
will exactly point out the path most fitting for you to take; 
still, I cannot but think that so many have been indicated that 
you will have no difficulty in finding some one that may lead 
to the main object if your heart is set upon it. If you throw 
but a mite into that treasury of good-will which ought ta 
exist between the employers and the employed, you do some- 
thing towards relieving one of the great burdens of this age, 
possibly of all ages. You aid in cementing together the 


various orders of the state; you are one of those who antici- 
pate revolutions by doing some little part of their duty to- 
wards the men of their own time, and if you want any reward 
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to allure you on, you will find it in the increased affection 
towards your fellows, which you will always have when you 
have endeaveured to be just to them. 

‘* But I would wish to put more solemn considerations be- 
fore you. Ask yourself if, making all allowance for the differ- 
ence of times and countries, you think that the payment of poor- 
rates of itself fulfils the command to visit the sick, clothe the 
naked, and feed the hungry? Depend upon it, our duties, 
however they may be varied by the different circumstances of 
different periods, cannot be satisfied by any thing that the state 
demands of us, or can do for us. We have each, from the 
highest to the lowest, a circle of dependants. We say that 
kings are God’s vicegerents upon earth ; but almost every 
human being has at one time or other of his life a portion of 
the happiness of those around him in his power, which might 
make him tremble if he did but see it in all its fulness. But, 
at any rate, the relation of master and man is a matter of 
manifest and large importance. It pervades all societies, and 
affects the growth and security of states in the most remark- 
able and pregnant manner. It requires the nicest care ; gives 
exercise to the highest moral qualities ; has a large part in civil 
life; a larger part in domestic life ; and our conduct in it 
will surely be no mean portion of the account which we shall 
have to render in the life that is to come.” 








Tales from Shakspere. By Mr. and Miss Lams. Two 
vols. Knight’s Weekly Volume, Nos. 4 and 8.* 
Tuts reprint of Elia’s most popular book naturally finds 
a place in a series projected by the man who, more than 
any other person, has widened the circle of SHAKSPERE’S 
admirers by the facilities he has afforded for an ac- 
quaintance with his works, and a just appreciation of 
them. Mr. Knicut has judiciously appended to each 
tale a few scenes, to give an additional incentive to those 
who read the Tales ignorant of the original, to draw 

from the fountain-head for themselves. 

We learn with pleasure also that he hopes soon to 
furnish a companion work, entitled Histories from 
Shakspere. It will, however, be impossible to excel the 
Tales, and difficult to equal them. ‘They will only cease 
to be popular when children cease to exist. 








Guide to the Ball-Room. London, 1844. C. Mitchell. 
Ts guide-book contains a sketch of Almack’s, an essay on 
the importance of learning to dance, and initiates the reader 
into the mysteries of the Polka, as well as of the dances mcre 
ordinarily occurring in the ball-room. 








GLANCES AT FOREIGN LITERATURE. 


Tue advancement of civilization over the face of Europe 
necessarily diminishes the separate characteristics which once 
distinguished its various nations, and as now we rarely meet 
with a mind and character of marked and prominent features, 
but find mankind perpetually the same, for the most part 
equalized both in morals and talents, so the literature of every 
nation is approaching gradually to one general combination of 
the peculiarities of each, and the few distinctive traits which 
are still discoverable may be traced more to some temporary 
cause than to that of nationality. 

We have but little to observe of German literature in our 
present number. 

In France, as we have before remarked, history is that branch 
which alone preserves its dignity and freedom. M. Michelet 
continues his laborious task of the History of France with 
patience and energy. The sixth volume is said to be worthy of 
those preceding, if, indeed, it be not superior. In this last he 
has had to contend with the rivalry of two celebrated historians, 
M. de Barante and Jean de Muller, but he has passed 
through this ordeal with triumph. Not contented with his 
historical researches, M. Michelet, who in 1827 published 
a ‘‘ Redaction” of Vico’s Scienza Nuova, has now given to 





* Surely it was an oversight to give the anthor’s name as Mr. Lamb? 
It sounds to our ears almost as strange as Mr. Ben Jonson or Mr. 
Addison. In future let ‘‘ Charlie have his ain again.’’ 


| the world a complete edition. But those who are not in love 
with difficulty for its own sake will, with more pleasure and 
profit, seek their knowledge of his system from the “ Re- 
daction” than from the work itself, for Vico has been aptly 
termed the Heraclitus of modern philosophers. The English 
reader may find an interesting account of this singular genius 
in the second volume of the Philological Museum. The 
Revue des deux Mondes remarks :— 


‘*M. Michelet has not, however, discouraged other rivals, for 
a celebrated woman, who finds her delight in severe reflections, 
a princess in communication with the fathers of the church, has 
published a complete translation of La Nouvelle Science, with a 
preface on the life and works of Vico. This is quite in the order 
of the day—every one endeavours to shine, if not to be useful. 
But this effort of Mdme: la Princesse de Belgiojoso, though cer- 
tainly praiseworthy, contains no new remark either on the cha- 
racter, genius, or system of Vico.” 


Of late the papacy has been the object of numerous literary 
labours ; Hurter and Ranke have devoted themselves to the 
study of its government, and thrown much light upon many 
points hitherto obscure. In his turn, M. de Cherrier pub- 
lishes the History of the Struggle between the Popes and the 
Emperors of the House of Swabia. It commences with Fre- 
derick Barbarossa, and terminates with Conrad. It is a vast 
undertaking, although the author has imposed limits on him- 
self, and an important subject ; indeed, it concerns nothing 
less than penetrating the secrets of the Roman Church and 
those of the Empire during that memorable and bloody 
struggle. M. de Cherrier is more impartial than brilliant, but 
attention should be called to a work which so fully compen- 
sates by sincerity and good sense for what is wanting in pro- 
fundity of reflection or brilliancy of style. 

The subject of Italy recalls to our mind the work of M. 
Rossi, Cours d’Economie Publique, of which it is said, 
‘* sound sense and intelligence so impress every page, that one 
can only regret it is but half finished, and that we have to await 
the conclusion.’’ It has hitherto been characterized by admirable 
clearness, unerring judgment, and unequal method.” M. 
Rossi is, from many causes, a character of much interest in 
France. A native of Carrara, his studies were pursued at 
Pavia and Bologna, formerly the centre of Italian learning. 
So many great names may be at once remembered as coming 
from thence, that we scarcely need recal them here, Becca- 
ria, Filangieri the moralist, Galiani, and Vico, are those which 
first arise in our mind. The changes of 1814 and 1815 
drove him to take refuge in Geneva. There, having first 
gained so perfect a mastery of French that few natives have 
even equalled him in purity and elegance of style, he struggled 
through innumerable difficulties, to a position among the first 
in the city. His Traité du Droit Pénal was his first entire 
publication. At present, Professor at the College de France, 
he is adding, by this admirable work, another treatise to the 
many which have followed Adam Smith, Ricardo, &c. &c. 

A History of the University of Paris, by M. Dubarle, has 
been well received, which, independent of the peculiar interest 
at present attached to it, is said to be well and clearly written. 
The Mémoires de l’ Abbé Liantard contain a curious corre- 





spondence on a ministerial combination in 1828. For obvi- 
ous reasons, the editor has made great use of initials, which 
to no small extent weaken the piquancy of these still interest- 
ing letters; but they are of an interest which would hardly 
attract the general reader. 

Lettres sur UV Espagne en 1843 e¢ 1844, by a Captain 
Tanski, have wisely been published at once, while the sympa- 
thy excited by the events of that country is still fresh in the 
mind. They are reported to contain a faithful view of its po- 
litical and civil condition, and the remarks to be those of an 
acute observer of human nature. 

In poetry, nothing deserving of much attention has appeared 
in France. A M. Morvonnais, author of La Thebaide 
des Gréves, has published another volume, entitled Les Larmes 
de Madeleine, which seems more an imitation of Wordsworth 
than any thing else. Other names may be heard, which pre- 
tend to claim popular notice by a high-sounding title ; witness 
the Poésie de l’Empire, of M. Belmontet; but no poet is 
among them. : 

In novels, the only book of notoriety, beyond the unceasing 
Wandering Jew, which the Paris papers and riviews are 





equally unceasing in commenting upon, is the Madame de 
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Favitres of Houssaye. It does not deserve analysis here, being 
a novel neither historical nor philosophical, nor yet a novel of 
passion and sentiment. Some have styled it a‘‘novel of fantasy,’’ 
which, perhaps, is as appropriate a designation as any wecould 
fix upon. But, like every thing new and extravagant, it is 
much read. The Honnéte Femme of Veuillot cannot occupy a 
higher grade than the romance above named ; nor is it compa- 
ratively a happy effort of the author’s untiring pen. ‘‘ But 
for this,’’ the Revue des deux Mondes says, ‘‘ M. Veuillot has 
an answer—his books sell.’’ 

The last number of this Revue contains a well-written article 
on English literature, which of course is particularly interest- 
ing to us, as manifesting the impression we make upon our 
neighbours. It observes :— 

*¢ In the midst of the ‘ seeming exhaustion ’ which paralyses 
the literature of Great Britain, Carlyle alone maintains his sin- 
gular position of sole leader of the thought and intellect of a 
nation so practical and commercial—but already his last work, 
Past and Present, seems to announce the precocious failure of 
his uncommon genius ; nevertheless his theories made many 
proselytes. Emerson is his disciple in America.” 


A treatise on Carlyle’s former works then follows, which 
evidences a more just appreciation of his genius than many of 
our own journals can boast. Of our novelists they have less 
to remark than we have upon theirs, consequently they turn to 
our substitute Frederika Bremer, who is estimated much as 
we should anticipate France would estimate her. 

‘« Home andthe family—objects almost of worship in Teutonic 
countries, are to this class of amiable but feeble writers an inex- 
haustible source of scenes; pictures which please by their very 
want of depth, and by the moral atmosphere which is thrown 
around them. Twelve pages in this style may be agreeable 
—fifteen are decidedly stupid—but a whole volume produces the 
effect of a meal made upon sweetmeats.”’ 

Macaulay’s Lays of Ancient Rome have, in the ideas of 
this critic, incurred an inconsistency unavoidable in the 
nature of the subject, namely, the Germanic treatment of 
that which is wholly and essentially classic. Here follow 
distinctions which, like the classic and romantic of Schlegel, 
Tieck, and others, involve more a distinction of terms 
than a difference in the truly poetical. 

In turning to America, they dismiss Emerson without many 
words, granting him the place of America’s first thinker, and 
a thinker of originality, but not following his transcendentalism 
with the patience necessary to the investigation of such a 
subject. 

In Germany translations are even more in vogue than ever. 
They descend to our lowest novels, and the commonest French 
vaudevilles. It is also remarked with much truth bya French 
journal :— 

‘*The total absence of philosophy, the universal contempt of 
elevated ideas, and generalization of views, mark alike the present 
literature of all Europe, with the one exception of Germany, 
which, meanwhile, is carried away by two special attractions, 
practical politics on the one hand, and by a humorism, often 
affected, on the other. There are Jean Pauls and Voltaires in 
abundance ; beyond the Rhine all the world laughs, and Raupach 
writes farces.”’ 

Much has lately been published in Germany upon the 
sacred books : ‘‘ Scenes from the Life of Jesus’’ (Scenen und 
Bilden aus dem Leben Jesu), by Doehring; ‘‘ The Lord and 
his Church ”’ (Der Herr und seine Kirche), by Moeller. The 
poems of Lange, the Vigilien of Leopold Schefer, &c. are 
among the most remarkable works of this class. 

Italy has seen many historical novels since those of Man- 
zoni; the style has gained favour. These successful attempts 
prove the talent of the Italians in adapting their vivid scenes 
of history to the pages of romance. Among the latest, ‘‘ The 
Last Days of a People,’”’ or Nicolo dei Lapi, by Massino 
Aziglio, has attracted great attention. The scene is laid in 
Florence during the time of Charles V. and Clement VII. 
The influence of Manzoni on the mind of his friend is clearly 
perceptible, but nevertheless the author’s distinct character 
remains stamped upon his work—in fact, it is pronounced far 
superior to his first novel, Eliore Fieramosca. 
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The British Minstrel, and Musical and Laterary Miscel- 
lany. 8vo. In Parts. Glasgow, W. Hamilton; and 
London, Simpkin and Marshall. 

Ir is one of the honourable distinctions of the age we 
live in, that the cultivation of music among all classes is 
daily becoming more general, and the taste for it as 
gradually improving. It is true we now and then find 
some querulous writer (perhaps a disappuinted artiste, 
who, failing to succeed as a composer, has turned critic), 
bewailing for the good old days when every hall rung 
with madrigals sung by the family and servants toge- 
ther, and when part-singing was practised in every vil- 
lage; yet, despite of this, we confidently assert that 
never was there a time when music was so popular in Great 
Britain as it is at present. And it is well that it should 
be so; for none of the fine arts is more humanizing and 
elevating in its tendencies than this, nor does any com- 
mend itself so universally to the hearts of the people. 
We should exceed the limits imposed on us did we ad- 
duce the various proofs in our power in support of these 
positions. We need simply point to the numerous 
singing-classes established throughout the country; the 
patronage extended to operatic entertainments, while 
the drama languishes in neglect; and, lastly, to the 
multitude of cheap musical publications (some of them 
of great merit) now issuing from the press, to convince 
the unthinking of these facts. 

The love of music, then, increasing, it becomes a con- 
sideration of importance to supply the public with 
sound works at a price so low as to place it within the 
power of all to command them. To effect this seems 
to have been the intention of the compiler of the work 
before us, which is neatly got up, and issued in monthly 
parts at a very trifling cost. There is a sound taste per- 
ceptible through every number. In addition to a varied 
and pleasing selection of songs, duets, glees, and cho- 
ruses, the work contains biographical sketches and 
anecdotes of distinguished musicians, articles on the 
history and prevailing character of national music, stric- 
tures on the public taste and its reaction on composers, 
with a diversity of miscellaneous articles, stories, and 
poems. A more agreeable miscellany it is hardly pos- 
sible to find; and, looking to the fact that it carries to 
the homes of the industrious classes the noble works of 
the greatest masters (from which they have, in a great 
measure, been hitherto debarred), affording them a 
means for intellectual improvement, we heartily wish it 
complete success. 

From a temperate and judicious article entitled 
“ Music in Germany,’”’ we shall make one extract, to the 
general truth of which we give our assent. In censuring 
the false taste which prompts the modern German com- 
posers to debase their noble art by a servile copying of 
the sounds of nature, the writer has, we think, correctly 
defined the legitimate province of music. But Germans 
are not alone to blame, for our own composers have 
likewise greatly sinned in this particular. To specify 
one of the many that memory affords, it was the fault of 
the late Cambridge Professor, Dr. CLARKE (a sweet me- 
lodist and learned harmonist), that he was too much ad- 
dicted to conceits of this nature; in fact, they seriously 
blemish his works. In his sacred music we have thun- 
der and lightning, the galloping of hosts, the rattling 
of chariots, and even the hopping of frogs in the 
chambers of Egypt; in his secular compositions, the 
crowing of cocks, the lowing of cattle, and the neighing 
of horses, imitated with ludicrous exactness; these are 
sore defects, for it is the true prerogative of music to be 
suggestive rather than imitative. But we proceed to our 
extract on 
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GERMAN MUSIC, 

‘‘ The present spirit of German music is particularly cha- 
racterized by a sort of wild delirium, most licentious modula- 
tion, confused passages of harmony, and precipitate discordant 
transitions from key to key. Instrumental music now pre- 
sumes to be descriptive, to paint scenes, and to express, in 
short, every thing in animate and inanimate nature. Witness 
the symphonies of Berlioz and others, where attempts are made 
to describe, by the modulation of sound, a series of landscape 
scenes. This is, indeed, carrying music far beyond its natural 
bounds; and we do not hesitate to assert, that, without the 
guide of the programme before them, but few, if any, would 
guess the true design of the composer, by listening to the 
sound alone. Even Beethoven has failed in a similar attempt 
in his pastoral symphony. All we can expect from the most 
perfect harmony, is the expression of our inward emotions and 
sensations, but nothing beyond. Apel, author of Metre based 
on Music, has, it is true, discovered a poem in one of Mozart’s 
symphonies in E major ; but we doubt of the intentional de- 
sign of the plan; and the very tardiness of the discovery 
shews the futilty of the attempt. We must not confound the 
resources of vocal and instrumental music. In the former, 
the word models the sense of the melody, while in the latter 
imagination alone developes the train of obscure ideas which 
have been called forth by the spellof music. Berlioz, a young 
composer of great talent and promise, oversteps in these theo- 
ries the due boundaries, and loses himself in a wild sphere of 
confusion and extravagance. His efforts to give to instrumental 
music all possible signification are laudable enough ; but be it 
remembered, that the plan can only be realized (if ever) at the 
expense of the dignity and independence of the noble art. Who, 
indeed, could be made to believe, or be able to hear, ‘ the 
dream of the young Andalusian?’ Also, the present compo- 
sitions for the piano are beset with the same mania for extra- 
vagance. Attempts are made to unite the utmost flights, 
fits, and starts of fancy, with the extremest difficulties in 
point of execution: hence, the strangest turns, discords, 
broken harmonies, and unmelodious passages, all calculated to 
express the extreme agonies of despair and bewilderments of 
grief. We must, however, except Chopin, the only one of the 
modern school whose very defects assume a graceful appear- 
ance. He is one of the best pianists in point of mechanical 
dexterity ; and the deep and intense feeling he unites with 
energy, calm melancholy, fertile imagination, original rhythm, 
and progressive harmonies, abundantly redeem the odd, harsh, 
and shocking passages of the new school to which he adheres. 
He has found numerous but unsuccessful imitators. A composer 
ought neither to adhere too scrupulously to the rules and prin- 
ciples of the art, nor defy them altogether. His task is to 
modify them by his views, and act up to them ; but those 
who supply the place of sentiment and originality by disorder, 
tours de force, and far-fetched harmonies, can never pretend 
to lasting fame. 


‘* Exaggeration is the characteristic malady of our present 
opera. Music is considered as a mere means to produce stage 
effect—to express more the history of the piece than the sen- 
timents of the actors. A striking instance of this defect is 
Robert le Diable, by Meyerbeer, an opera which, despite some 
beautiful parts and parcels in it, is nevertheless utterly desti- 
tute of style and character. It is a mistaken notion that music 
can and shall express all mental situations; there is a savage 
sentiment that will not ally itself with art, as there is a despair 
that can never be dissolved into harmony. We must, how- 
ever, give due credit to the operas of Marschner, a composer 
of rare comic talent; and we shall conclude by saying, that 
since the musical defects of our epoch arise more from pre- 
sumption and a sort of wanton liberty than a lack of know- 
ledge, we are tully justified to expect a pleasant spring after a 
stormy winter, even in music. Also, the Italian opera has 
undergone a change, and, we are glad to add, for the better. 
It assumes every day more and more the true character of the 
drama. Rossini was the first who introduced it, and his 
example was soon followed, with more or less success, by Bel- 
lini and the other young composers of his school; while, on 
the other hand, the new tendency to the grave, dramatic, and 
serious, has proved the death-blow to the Opera Buffa, and 
laughing gaiety seems now for ever banished from the Italian 
stage, where the delicious Barber of Seville had led to quite 
different expectations.” 


We cannot forbear giving the following story of 
Haypn and Navro.eon, which, if it be true, reflects 
honour on the Emperor, who, though it be sometimes 
questioned, was really a man of taste :— 


HAYDN AND NAPOLEON. 





; “In 1805, as the celebrated composer, Haydn, was regard- 
ing, with no very agreeable feelings, the triumphal march of 
the French troops, as they took possession of the capital of 
| his beloved country, he was not a little alarmed when he ob- 
served an officer and his guard stop at the door of his house 
and demand an interview. The immortal composer of The 
Creation advanced to meet them, and with a trembling voice 
demanded for what purpose they sought him, adding, with 
much humility, ‘I am raerely poor Haydn, the composer, 
what crime can I have committed against the French Govern. 
ment?’ ‘None,’ replied the officer, smiling; ‘on the con- 
trary, I have received the orders of the Emperor Napoleon to 
place a sentinel at your door, in order to protect and honour 
an individual of such rare genius.’ The guard was continued 
while the French occupied Vienna; and whenever the troops 
passed his door, the band played some of his most celebrated 
Compositions.” 
a re 
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Mozart’s Son.—A grand mass was celebrated lately in the 
church of St. Augustine, at Vienna, in honour of the second son 
of Mozart, who died recently at Carlsbad. Upwards of 800 per 
formers took part in the service, and the famous Requiem was 
finely executed. The Archbishop of Vienna officiated, and a great 
number of persons of celebrity in the arts and literature were 
present.—Galignani. 


The vocalists and lecturers are mostly touring it through the 
country. Miss Clara Seyton, however, has been lecturing at 
Crosby Hall on Comic Opera—with songs to match, and nume- 
rous well-told anecdotes—to applauding audiences: Mr. Henry 
Russell, the American vocalist, gave a concert at the Hanover 
Square Rooms, which was very fully attended by some of the 
thousands of nobodies in town; and Mr. H. Lincoln has re- 
sumed his lectures on the German Composers, also at Crosby 
Hall—all too little for its popular uses. The ‘‘ dull season,”’ 
when London is voted a desert by the world of fashion, yields so 
good a harvest to those who are content to glean the forsaken 
field, that it is surprising the gleaners should be so few. 








ART. 


THE ART-UNION EXHIBITION. 

Curtovus to observe what might be the character of 
the selection made by the prize-holders of this society, 
we made a visit to the gallery in Suffolk-street, that we 
might form an opinion concerning it. 

It was with feelings of anxious interest as regards 
the future prospects of Art (which we considered this 
exhibition would, to some extent, foreshadow) and 
of hopefulness to find the public taste of a creditable 
standard, that we entered the gallery; but an examin- 
ation of the pictures soon painfully convinced us that 
true Art has, at least for some time to come, little to 
hope for from a patronage of this stamp, and that the 
public taste (as indicated in these selections) is so abject, 
as to be unfit of itself alone for the exercise of the trust 
which, by the money placed at its disposal, it may be 
said is reposed in it. 

True it is, that this year, owing to the lateness of the 
period when the award was made to them, the prize- 
holders have had a less favourable opportunity for the 
exercise of their taste than would have been theirs bad 
the drawing taken place before the opening of the Aca- 
demy and Water-Colour Exhibitions ; still, out of the 
multitude of works remaining unsold at the close of the 
season, and consequently open to selection, we could 
scarcely have conceived it possible that a worse choice, 
broadly speaking, could ha:e been made than is exem- 
plified on the walls of this exhibition. The few works 
of sterling merit which the Gallery contains (including 
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Mr. Betw’s masterly statue “The Eagle Slayer”) 
have already been noticed in the pages of this 
journal. ‘There are not ten such in the collection, 
nor does it contain one picture that may be characterized 
as of first class merit. Yet, for so handsome a sum as 
four hundred guineas, such might reasonably be looked 
for. Mr. LaupEr’s picture, for which he received 
the above amount, shews to much less advantage here 
than it did in the Academy. It is flecked and spotty in 
the colouring, wanting in breadth of parts, and the eye 
is absolutely punished by the outrageously violent red 
which, to centralize attention on his principal figure, the 
artist has introduced on the left arm of the chair whereon 
Claverhouse is seated. But we must withhold criticism, 
or we shall be led to lengths which our present limits 
forbid. In our next number we purpose returning to 
this subject, and shall then throw out some suggestions 
for the consideration of the Art-Union committee, by 
attention to which we are not without hope the real 
interests both of artists and the public may be, as we 
heartily wish, eventually promoted. 


—_— -——~<— 
Pew Publications. 


The Ecclesiastical Architecture of Italy from the time of 
Constantine to the Fifteenth Century, with an Introduc- 
tion and Text. By Henry GALLy Knicut, Esq., 
F.R.S, &c. Vol. II. Folio. London, 1844. Henry 
Bohn. 

Tuis is one of those rare and valuable books upon whose 
pages the architect and painter, the ecclesiastic, anti- 
quary, and historian will pore with an enthusiastic delight. 
Commencing with the twelfth, it extends down to the 
fifteenth century, and comprises upwards of forty illus- 
trations of the successive styles of architecture that pre- 
vailed during this period. And it is in every way worthy 
of the elevated subject to which it is devoted. Short of 
line engraving, no expense appears to have been thought 
too great, and, in the literary part at least, no trouble has 
been spared to make the work as complete as possible. 

The taste now reviving in this country for medieval 
architecture, and the light thrown by the Camden Society 
upon the symbolical decorations of the churches built in 
those days, render the beautiful examples which this 
book affords doubly valuable at the present time. No 
doubt it will influence, both directly and indirectly, our 
future architecture. 

The illustrations are executed in the new style of 
lithography, heightened with white. They are remarkable 
for correctness of drawing, clearness, and spirit; and, 
as very little seems to have been sacrificed to pictorial 
composition, we have no doubt they are faithful tran- 
scripts from the originals. The purely architectural 
portion of them is carefully elaborated, the various forms 
of capitals, corbels, mouldings, crockets, and ornaments 
have been copied with scrupulous exactness, and the 
effects, though occasionally slovenly and indistinct, are, 
for the most part, skilfully and judiciously thrown in. 
Of the exteriors, the Cathedrals of Orvieto and Milan, 
the tombs of the Scaligers at Verona, and the Chapel of 
Santa Maria della Spina at Pisa, are among the most 
attractive and beautiful. But perhaps the interiors, of 
which there are fewer given, are the best and most im- 
posing. Those of the Cathedral at Sienna, the Crypt of 
Francesco Assissi, and the Church of St. Andria di Vi- 
celli, are especially remarkable—the last-named, though 
a most difficult subject to manage, has a spaciness, sub- 
dued light, and truth of effect equal to reality. 

Of the literary department of this work we are justified 
in speaking yet more highly than of the illustrations. 
The task which years ago in Italy Mr. Knr@ur imposed 
upon himself, namely, that of tracing and illustrating the 
architectural epochs extending from the decline of pure 





Roman art to the revival of the classic style, he has com- 
pletely and successfully achieved. The hiatus that existed 
in our artistic records during that interval exists no 
longer. And it is a satisfaction to know that there are few 
better qualified to do full justice to such an undertaking 
than Mr. Knicut. His extensive learning, his matured 
taste and judgment, and, above all, the great attention 
he has paid to architectural antiquities, are everywhere 
visible in these pages; his style is clear and vigorous,, 
and its compression remarkable. In proof of this we 
extract his account of the building of the Duomo, at 
Orvieto. His picture of a large population, all animated, 
with one common ardour, and labouring unanimously 
at one work, is highly graphic and pleasing. 


THE DUOMO, ORVIETO. 

‘Tt is striking and agreeable to observe the manner in 
which the Italians set about a new cathedral in former times ; 
the alacrity, the liberality, the energy, with which they en- 
countered so great an undertaking. Clergy and laity, high 
and low, the inhabitants of the town, and the landed propri- 
etors of the neighbourhood, the rich with their oblations, the 
poor with their hands, all working together, regardless of 
labour and expense, and only desiring that thei cathedrak 
should be the handsomest in Italy. 

‘‘Thus it was at Orvieto in 1290. They decided upon 
having a new cathedral, and increased the difficulties and ex- 
penses attendant upon such an undertaking by resolving to 
place the new cathedral upon an entirely new site, at the time 
covered with other buildings, for which compensation had to 
be made. But they were perfectly in the right, for the old 
cathedral was in a low situation, and the new cathedral is so 
placed as to be seen to great advantage. 

‘‘ On the day on which the first stone was laid, the Pope, 
Nicholas IV. assisted in person, preceded by a numerous 
train of cardinals ard bishops ; next came the clergy of Orvieto, 
after them the civil authorities; then the podesta, the capi- 
tano, and the council, followed by hundreds of the nobility 
and gentry of the town and neighbourhood of either sex. The 
Pope laid the first stone, and blessed the foundations in secula 
seculorum. 

‘* From the beginning to the end ofthe work, the council of 
Orvieto appear to have acted in a liberal manner, and to have 
sought for the best artists wherever they were to be found, so 
much so, as to have incurred (but undeservedly) the charge of 
not paying sufficient regard to native talent. 

‘* Lorenzo Martini, of Sienna, was the first architect. Dis- 
tinct companies of masons, sculptors, painters in fresco, workers 
in Mosaic and in wood, with a director at the head of each, 
were engaged in the service of the cathedral, The finest ma- 
terials were insisted upon, and brought from great distances ; 
marbles from Sienna, Carrara, and even from Rome. Rome 
was, at that time, still used as a great quarry. The heathen 
temples supplied materials for the new churches. Some of the 
marbles which were used to adorn the cathedral of Orvieto. 
came from the temple of Jupiter Capitolinus. 

‘The plan * of this cathedral is the usual Latin cross. 
The style is the Italian pointed; but round forms are still 
introduced, and, in the interior, large pillars, with capitals, 
support the arches on either side of the nave. 

‘* The walls are composed of alternate stripes of black and 
white marble. Externally, the chief merit of the design is 
concentrated in the facciata, which greatly resembles that of 
Sienna; consisting of the same mixture of vertical and hori- 
zontal lines, the same division into compartments, the same 
portals, rose-windows, gables, and turrets; but the whole 
is more gracefully conceived, and more skilfully executed. 
The lines are less interrupted. It is less cut up into 
small parts; the turrets are lighter, and partake more 
of the pointed character. The statues Which are intro- 
duced are not merely ornaments, but form a prominent 
feature in the design itself, whilst the addition of the 
splendid Mosaics in the upper gables produce a more Dril- 
liant effect than is to be seen anywhere else, and do not 
appear to be inconsiderately exposed to an Italian sky. 
Splendour and beauty are the characteristics of this building. 
Not so imposing as some of the pointed buildings of the 


* The length of this cathedral is 292 fect; the width, to the extreauuty 
of the transepts, 106 feet ; and the facciata is 190 feet in height. 




































































north, it pleases in another way; in that way which is most 
acceptable to the cheerful inhabitants of the south. 

‘« Neither pains nor expense were spared in the decoration 
of the building; and if Cicognara has proved that Nicola 
Pisano could have no hand in the bas-reliefs, as Vasari and 
others assume, yet the names of Arnolfo of Florence, Agos- 
tino, Agnolo, and Gregorio di Coro, all of Sienna, sufficiently 
prove that these bas-reliefs were executed by sculptors of the 
first merit. 

‘‘The Mosaics were begun in 1321. M. Consiglio, of 
Monte Lecne, was at that time at the head of these works, 
assisted by several artists from Spoletto. In 1356, Andrea 
Cioni, of Florence, was the capo maestro, under whom 
worked numerous artists from Sienna and other places. The 
Mosaics of the facciata were not completed before the end 
of the century in which they were begun. 

‘* If the cathedral was covered in 1248, when Boniface 
VIII. performed high mass in it at a temporary altar, yet even 
the body of the fabric was not completed till long afterwards, 
and the embellishment of subordinate parts, the choir, and the 
chapels, was in progress for the space of two subsequent cen- 
turies.”’ 


This magnificent work, as it gives principally the exte- 
riors of the remarkable edifices of Italy during the Middle 
Ages, will form an admirable companion to the important 
one by Mr. Gruner, illustrative of interiors of the 
churches and palaces of Italy, with their fresco and stucco 
decorations; during the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, 
which is now publishing by Mr. Murray. 


—e a 
CHIT-CHAT ON ART. 


A new optical instrument, called the proteoscope, because un- 
limited in its appliances, was exhibited for the first time at the 
Polytechnic Institution on Monday afternoon, in the small theatre 
wherein the dissolving views are usually shewn. The instrument 
reflects drawings magnified to an encrmous size on an opaque 
disc. To exhibit its effects the theatre was darkened, except the 
light which was employed for the instrument. The subject 
chosen for exhibition was the celebrated ‘* Ode to the Passions,”’ 
each passion being illustrated by an appropriate figure drawn by 
Bachhoffner. As the representation of fitful fear, hurried anger, 
war, despair, bright-eyed hope, dejected pity, &c. made its 
startling appearance on the wall or curtain, the portion of the 
ode illustrated was sung by some vocalists present, and was ac- 
companied by the band of the institution. The exhibition was 
pleasing, and the instrument, as a means of producing gigantic 
and vivid impressions from carefully-executed but minute draw- 
ings, will probably be of some scientific value, independently of 
the amusement such exhibitions are calculated to afford. 


A marble statue of the Queen, executed by Mr. Wolff, an 
English sculptor, at Rome, was removed from the Custom- 
house to Windsor Castle, on Thursday, the 19th ult. 


In Paris, the Academy of Fine Arts has elected M. Forster to 
fill the chair vacated in its'Section of Engraving by the death of 
M. Tardieu—after a severe contest with six rival candidates. 

A work of interest has just been published by the Comte de 
Clarac, Member of the Institute, and Conservator of the Museum 
of Antiquities at the Louvre,—a ‘‘ Catalogue of the Artists of 
Antiquity,’ prepared from all available sources, and corrected by 
the most recent archzological discoveries, and forming a portion 
of a grand manual of the history of art, on which the count has 
been engaged for the last twelve years, and which is nearly ready 
for publication. 








LORD ROSSE’S TELESCOPE. 

WE gladly give insertion to the following letter, ad- 
dressed to the editor of the Times, by Sir James South, 
announcing in characteristic language the perfection, 
beyond risk of-failure, of Lord Rosse’s leviathan tele- 
scope, upon which, since the casting of the speculum, 
the attention of the scientific world has been anxiously 
directed. Complete success seems to have crowned his 
lordship’s long and patient labours; and judging from 
what already has been achieved by this telescope, there 
are very strong grounds for hoping that by means of it 
the science of astronomy will be pushed far beyond the 
limits which now confine it :— 

Srr,—With pure delight do I communicate to you, and 
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by your permission, through the Times journal, to the civilized 
world, the fact that the leviathan telescope, on which the Eart 
of Rosse has been toiling in his demesne at Parsonstown now 
upwards of two years, although not absolutely finished, was on 
Wednesday last directed for the first time to the sidereal 
heavens. 

The letter which I have this morning received from its noble 
maker, in his usual unassuming style, merely states, that the 
metal, only just polished, was of a pretty good figure, and that 
with a power of 500, the nebula known as No. 2 of Messier’s 
catalogue was even more magnificent than the nebula No. 13 
of Messier, when seen with his lordship’s telescope of 3 feet 
diameter and 27 feet focus. Cloudy weather prevented him 
turning the leviathan on any other nebulous object. 

Thus, then, we have, thank God, all danger of the metal 
breaking before it could be polished overcome. Little more, 
however, will be done to it or with it for some weeks, inasmuch 
as the noble earl is on the eve of quitting Ireland for England, 
to resign at York his post as president of the British Associa- 
tion, and to visit his noble relatives at Kilnwick and at 
Brighton. This done, he returns to Ireland; and I look 
forward with intense anxiety to witness its first severe trial, 
when all its various appointments shall be completed, in the 
confidence that those who may then be present will see with 
it what man has never seen before. The diameter of the large 
metal is six feet, and its focus 64 feet. Yet the immense mass 
is manageable by one man. Compared with it, the working 
telescopes of Sir William Herschel, which in his hands con- 
ferred on astronomy such inestimable service, and on himself 
astronomical immortality, were but playthings. 

J. Sourn. 

Observatory, Kensington, Sept. 16. 


We learn by an Irish paper that the telescope is open 
to public inspection four hours every day. 








ORIGINAL CONTRIBUTIONS. 


ON SERING CARLO MARATTI’S PICTURE OF CLEOPATRA 
DISSOLVING THE PEARL, 


The luxury of loveliness, 

The rich full glow of life, 

The flesh and blood reality 

Within that form are rife. 
Yet more—the high intelligence, 

The spirit of command, 

The human passion—all are here, 

Traced by a master hand. 

And this was, then, thy face, fair queen ? 

(I fain would deem it so)— 

Those locks of richest gold were thine, 

And that thine arm of snow ? 

Thine azure eyes were turned thus, 

With that sweet boastful smile ? 
And thus thou dropped’st in the cup 

That priceless pearl the while? 

That smile was for the conqueror ; 

Alas for Antony! 

What marvel that he fel] beneath 

Thy beauty’s witchery ? 

Few men have lived in any age, 

Of low or high degree, 

Or young or old, or grave or gay, 

That had not bowed to thee. 

Thine is that beauty, serpent-like, 

Whose fascinating power 
Coileth around the sense, and kills 

The soul in that same hour ; 

For solemn vows and duties high 

Were ropes of sand, to bind 
To fame or virtue,—one round whom 

Its magic charms were twined. 
*Twere vain to utter fervent prayers 

To heaven if thou wert nigh— 

To meditate on lofty deeds 

Did’st thou but smile or sigh. 

Then, gorgeous beauty, melt thy pearl, 

And smile in triumph there, 

And let me gaze upon thy face, 

And deem thee more than fair : 
Deem that thy heart was true and high— 
That thou could’st love, that thou sig ee 

J. M. W. 
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THE CRITIC. 








SONNET. 


Tis true, imagination painteth ills ; 

But she hath pleasures, too, and in her own 

Warm climes she reareth many flowers alone, 
From whose rich scented blossoms she distils 

A charmed potion, which the spirit drinks, 

And eftsoons in a pleasant trance she sinks, 
Dreaming of all she loves, and sails along, 

As on a moonlit stream, when sleeps the breeze ; 
Nought heareth she, unless the heart’s own song ; 

Nought seeth, but the fair sweet forms which please— 
A golden sky fretted with stars of love ; 

Nought feeleth, but a sweet tranquillity, 
And glad contentment, such as powers above 

Will haply give to those who rightly live and die. 

LEGULEIUS. 








COMMISSION OF LUNACY ON THE SON OF THE 
LATE POET CAMPBELL. 


A commission de lunatico inquirendo was held on Saturday, 
the 21st ultimo, at the Ship Inn, Waltham Abbey, before Mr, 
Commissioner Winslow and a special jury of sixteen gentle- 
men, to inquire as to the state of mind of Thomas Telford 
Campbell, esq. aged 40, only son of the late Thomas Camp- 
bell, the poet, described in the commission as of ‘‘ Dr. Allen’s 
Asylum, High Beach, Essex, bachelor.” Mr. Moxon ap- 
peared as counsel, and Messrs. Derton, Barker, and Choppin 
as solicitors to the commission, which was unopposed. The 
commission was taken out at the instance of the trustees, 
under the will of a relative, from which the subject of it 
derives an annuity. The inquiry was rendered necessary by 
the demise of his father, under whose will, however, he takes 
no property. Mr, Campbell had been placed by his father in 
Dr. Allen’s asylum, fourteen years ago, and had there con- 
tinued, under very slight restraint, up to the holding of the 
commission. After the examination of several witnesses, 
whose testimony, though it went to shew that Mr. Campbell 
was a person of eccentric conduct, did not by any means esta- 
blish his insanity, the jury, after a brief consultation, returned 
a verdict (on a majority of 14 out of 16) that ‘‘ Mr. Thomas 
Telford Campbell was of sound mind ’’—a decision in every way 
warranted by the facts. Mr. Campbell defended himself in 
person, and not only conducted himself with becoming gravity 
and decorum during the proceedings of the commission, but 
accounted satisfactorily for his eccentricities, and reasoned 
very soundly on the peculiarities which distinguished his case. 





GLEANINGS, 


ORIGINAL AND SELECT. 





PosTtaGe LABELS AND ENVELOPES.—The manufacture of 
the envelope is effected by many powerful yet accurate ma- 
chines. The paper is pervaded by coloured threads as a secu- 
rity against frauds ; and when sent from the manufactory is cut 
into lozenges by an engine with the utmost precision, at the rate 
of 60,000 or 80,000 a minute. Previously to being stamped, each 
lozenge has a notch cut in each side for the convenience of 
folding ; this is done by an angular chisel. The envelopes are 
then stamped at Somerset-house by a machine which combines 
the operation of printing and embossing—the invention of the 
late Sir William Congreve. The last process is the folding and 
gumming, and a quick hand can fold 3,500 a day. One engraving 
on the hard steel roller will afford 1,680 transfers to soft steel 
plates ; these again will, when hardened, admit 60,000 impres- 
sions being pulled upon each, so that one original will afford 
100,800,000 impressions of labels. Twelve years ago common 
envelopes were sold at 1s. the dozen (now the postage envelope, 
with its medallion, may be bought wholesale at half a farthing, 
exclusive of the stamp); and yet, thuugh the manufacture is 
peculiarly costly, it returns a small profit to the Government. 
More than 220,000,000 of chargeable letters were posted in 1843 ; 
so that, supposing all the letter-boxes in the United Kingdom to 
be open twelve hours in the day, and to communicate with one 
large spout, the letters would keep flowing through it at the 
mean rate of 14 in a second. 

Cuess.—The Palaméde of the present month contains a cor- 
respondence between Mr. Staunton and M. St. Amant, by which 
it appears that a new chess match is to take place on October 15, 
at Paris, for the same stake (100/. a side) as that played for last 
year. The conditions will be, in the main, the same as those 
agreed to for the former match; there are, however, one or two 





points which are at present under consideration, and which may 
be modified. One of those is a proposition of Mr. Staunton’s to 
play the king’s pawn two squares by both players, whether for 
attack or defence, at the commencement of each party; another 
point proposed by the samegentleman is to limit the match to thir- 
teen games in place of twenty-one; the winner of the first seven 
games being the conqueror. The object of this latter change is 
to lessen the time which the match will cause him to remain in 
Paris. As there is no doubt from the tenor of the two cham- 
pions’ letters, that these matters will be arranged, the match may 
be looked on as settled. 








BOOKSELLERS’ CIRCULAR. 


One of the sons of the late poet Sournery has, and 
it appears somewhat hastily, complained of the publica- 
tion, by Mr. Murray, of the Lives of OLtver Crom- 
WELL and Jonn Bunyan, in his Home and Colonial 
Library. This circumstance leads us to observe that, by 
the Copyright Act passed in 1842 (5 & 6 Vict. c. 45, 
s. 18), the proprietor of any encyclopedia, review, 
periodical, or series of books, is entitled to the copyright 
of the separate articles published and paid for by him, 
for twenty-eight years, in the absence of any agreement 
to the contrary with the author; and that, after that 
time, the author possesses the right of publishing them 
in a separate form. But the proprietor is not authorized 
to publish any article in a separate form during these 
twenty-eight years without the consent of the author. 
In this instance the consent was obtained before the 
death of the late poet laureate. We regret to hear that 
there is a dispute between his son and his widow, as to 
the publication of his life and correspondence, and _ we 
lament this the more, as the hasty conduct of Mr. 
SouTHEY, in appealing to the press before making any 
application to Mr. Murray, in reference to the above 
question, leads us to fear that the world may suffer from 
want of harmony between those whose sole object should 
be to give full information on the life and character of one 
who played so important a part in the literary world. 


—_@——__ 

LETTERS OF DipEROT.—A French journal, L’ Artiste, an- 
nounces the recovery of seven unpublished letters of Diderot, 
throwing light, it is said, on an obscure portion of his corre- 
spondence with Mdlle. Voland. They are addressed to M. Dubac 
(who was at the head of the colonial department in the adminis- 
tration of the Duc de Choiseul), in favour of a nephew of Mdlle. 
Voland, and are said to furnish some valuable particulars relating 
to the then condition of French Guiana. 

MiLirary AuTHORS.—It is a curious fact, that the private 
soldiers of England, though taken from the humblest classes of 
society, and few in number when compared with the hundreds of 
thousands forced by conscription into the ranks of continental 
armies, have yet surpassed all foreigners as much in letters as in 
arms. We have several highly interesting books of military 
adventure written by private soldiers, and conveying vivid pic- 
tures of their habits, feelings, and opinions, as well as the dan- 
gers and terrible hardships to which they are exposed in the field. 
No work of this kind, deserving of notice, has been produced by 
either French or Germans, for the memoirs of the French Ser- 
geant Guillemard is a poor and paltry fabrication; and though 
the German have two works of military adventures edited by 
Goethe, even they were both written by soldiers who had served 
in the British army, and only convey to German readers pictures 
of English military life. This literary triumph of our country- 
men is notindeed likely to silence the liberal and patriotic persons 
who so constantly tell us of the brutality of English soldiers, but, 
as an established fact, it may be successfully urged by the un- 
biassed against the mere declamations of party orators. 

THE PAPAL GOVERNMENT.—The political annual for the 
Roman States has just been published. It contains the follow- 
ing facts: —On the 18th ultimo the Pope accomplished his 
79th year. He has occupied the Holy See since the 2nd of 
February, 1831. The Sacred College consists of sixty cardinals, 
six of whom are cardinal . bishops, forty-four cardinal-priests, and 
ten cardinal-deacons. There are still living two cardinals, created 
by Pius VII., Oppizani and Riario Sforza, and seven by Leo XII. 
The fifty-one remaining were appointed by the present Pope. 
Monsiznor Tardini, the oldest cardinal, is eighty-five years of 
age, an: the youngest, Monsignor Schwartz: nberg, thirty-five.’ 
At the close of 1843 Rome possessed a population of 170,701 
inhabitants, exclusive of the Israelites. 














